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THE  NEW  NATIONAL  PLANNING 
By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

IT  is  probable  that  the  historians  of  the  future  will  record  that 
about  the  years  1920  to  1940  the  rulers  of  the  great  States 
began  a  new  development  in  the  art  of  governing.  These 
writers  will  go  on  to  explain  that  the  new  epoch  in  national 
economic  and  political  affairs  appears  to  have  started  in  the 
Mediterranean  land  of  Italy  and  the  mid-continental  state  of 
Russia,  and  that  a  few  years  later  it  burst  forth  into  sudden  action 
— too  sudden  action — in  the  land  of  Germany,  lying  mid-way 
between  the  two  former  states,  from  which  it  had  possibly  caught 
the  infection.  The  historians  will  then  mention  that  almost  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  flaring  up  in  Germany,  this  idea  of  the 
State  control  of  industry,  or  national  planning,  appeared  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  quite  outside  Europe,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Meanwhile  the  same  political  views  were 
reaching  Great  Britain,  an  island  which  had  always  prided  itself 
on  its  isolation  from  all  those  fantastic  notions  which  were  com¬ 
mon  among  the  more  excitable  continental  races.  The  chapter 
in  the  history  book  recording  these  facts  will  probably  bear  some 
such  title  as  “  The  Epoch  of  State  Planning  **.  Historians  will 
probably  tell  their  students  that  this  revolution  was  of  far 
greater  importance  in  the  development  of  human  culture  than 
the  much  over-rated  episode  of  the  French  Revolutionary  period 
over  a  century  earlier.  The  French  Revolution  was  mainly  the 
work  of  hysterical  idealists,  a  few  homicidal  maniacs,  and  a  great 
many  vulgar  self-seekers.  The  Planning  Epoch  is  more  likely  to  be 
controlled  by  people  of  intellect,  seeing  that  it  is  a  work  of  con¬ 
struction  and  not  destruction. 
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The  essential  and  fundamental  similarity  in  all  these  varied 
experiments  is,  somewhat  paradoxically,  revealed  most  quickly 
if  we  consider  their  vast  differences  ;  and  ask  what  the  fierce 
Italian  protest  against  its  “  Red  ”  opponents  can  have  in  common 
with  the  equally  violent  Russian  tyranny  over  “  the  Whites  ”  ; 
and  what  either  of  these  rigid  economic  theories  and  practices 
can  possibly  share  with  the  anarchy  of  Germany.  Or  what  any 
of  these  three  national  experiments  can  have  to  do  with  the 
recently  announced  policy  of  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  home  of  self-assertive  individual  liberty,  which 
has  always  resented,  with  criminal  vigour,  any  interference  by 
the  ruling  hand  of  the  central  state.  The  “  gunmen  ”  and  the 
“  bootleggers  ” — those  unruly  rebels  against  law  and  order — are 
by  no  means  the  worst  expressions  of  the  contempt  the  American 
citizen  has  almost  always  expressed  for  any  control  by  the  ruling 
power,  when  it  had  endeavoured  to  act  for  the  public  good.  The 
United  States  of  America,  only  a  few  months  ago,  might  have 
been  truly  put  down  in  the  sociological  text-books  as  the  most 
complete  example  of  that  individualist  system  which  of  late  years 
has  been  going  steadily  nearer  anarchy.  The  North  American 
citizen  has  probably  demanded  more  civic  and  economic  liberty 
— and  got  less  of  it — ^than  any  other  nation  in  the  modern  world. 

The  common  factor  in  all  those  diverse  national  experiments, 
indeed  the  very  heart  of  each  and  all  of  them,  is  this  very  sudden 
declaration  by  the  ruling  persons  or  councils  of  these  nations  that 
they  intend  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  their 
communities,  and  therefore,  it  follows,  the  leading  part  in  guiding 
the  national  life. 

The  Russian  Communist  Republic  has  gone  farthest ;  having 
in  theory,  at  least,  abolished  all  private  capitalism  in  the  large 
industries.  The  export  and  import  trade  in  Russia  is  also  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  government  while  the  normal  worker 
is  employed  by  the  State,  and  his  and  her  wages  and  hours  and 
conditions  of  work  are  controlled  by  the  State,  as  we  in  Great 
Britain  control  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  Italy  a  different  method  is  followed.  In  theory  the  private 
capitalist  continues  to  exist ;  and  private  enterprise  is  held  as 
essential  for  the  best  and  biggest  output.  But  in  practice  a  large 
part  of  the  private  employer  is  absorbed  in  public  and  semi- 
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public  corporations  of  various  syndicalist  or  guild  kinds,  in  which 
bodies  the  wage  earners  are  also  incorporated  in  some  more  or 
less  intimate  way  ;  and  the  whole  trade,  thus  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  national  guild  or  state  industrial  unit,  is  so  closely  con¬ 
trolled  and  manipulated  by  the  central  governing  power,  that 
only  a  part  of  individualism  is  left. 

The  German  form  of  national  socialism  is  too  immature  to 
be  worth  much  study  so  far.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  any 
maturity  of  mind  in  a  puppy  that  is  rushing  all  over  the  garden, 
breaking  everything  that  it  can  knock  over  in  its  wild  plunges.^ 
It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  animal  is  mad  or  merely  juvenile. 
But  its  theory  so  far  is  stated  clearly  enough — in  the  most  dictator¬ 
ial  terms  :  in  Germany  everything  is  to  stand  on  one  side  and 
await  the  orders  of  the  nearest  armed  policeman,  representing  the 
all  powerful  and  all  glorious  Fatherland. 

But  the  most  startling  part  of  this  new  phenomenon  of  State 
control  is  being  developed  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
not  the  concern  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  recent  chaos  in  that 
land  which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  robust  hope  that  it  had 
discovered  the  key  to  the  earthly  Paradise.  Its  citizens  would 
seem  to  have  visualized  civilization  as  a  gigantic  dollar-in-the-slot- 
machine,  wherein  they  had  only  to  insert  the  national  coin  and 
receive  in  return  whatever  they  des’red.  They  have  now  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Utopian  life  is  not  so  automatic  a  process. 
Our  present  interest  in  the  United  States  starts  with  the  positively 
amazing  fact  that  the  new  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  demanded 
and  been  granted  powers  of  control  over  banking  and  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce  that,  if  exercised  in  full — with  efficiency 
and  success — would  turn  the  hitherto  extreme  individualism  of 
that  country  into  a  Socialist  Utopia  or  Purgatory,  according  to  the 
economic  faith  of  the  observer. 

One  does  not  want  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  rather  inflated 
language  of  political  idealists,  whether  of  the  Right  or  the  Left. 
The  idealist  has  so  often  a  fanatical  determination  to  cover  up 
the  facts  in  a  flood  of  rhetoric  which  ends  nearer  fantasy  than 
reality.  But  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  rhetorically  the  matter 
of  the  new  policy  in  the  United  States.  For  it  has  long  since 
reached  the  columns  which  are  written  by  financial  editors  in  the 
big  newspapers.  For  example,  the  Wall  Street  financial  corres- 
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pondent  of  the  Observer  (April  30th,  1933),  wrote  ;  The 
Administration  [of  the  U.S.A]  now  proposes  to  take  over  com¬ 
plete  control  of  industry  through  the  creation  of  a  National 
Board  ”,  The  reason  given  for  this  astonishing  change  of 
American  trading  habits  would  have  been  of  tepid  interest  had 
it  come  from  a  party  politician  ;  but  it  is  altogether  more 
arresting  when  written  by  this  Wall  Street  pen  ;  which  wrote 
that  the  revolutionary  new  economic  plan  “  is  now  evidently 
welcomed  by  many  large  commercial  interests  ”,  the  reason  being, 
he  added,  that  although  it  was  realized  that  this  national  control 
meant  the  limitation  of  profits  by  law — the  greatest  of  heresies 
the  Western  world  has  yet  heard — yet  the  profit-makers  were 
now  convinced  that  the  present  financial  collapse  would  probably 
never  be  overcome  by  unassisted  natural  processes,  as  other 
temporary  crises  had  always  gradually  regained  their  balance  and 
reverted  to  normal  trading  once  more.  Therefore,  “  many  are 
enthralled  with  the  hope  that  the  plan  holds  out  for  even  a  small 
profit  in  place  of  continually  mounting  deficits 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discu'?s  the  American 
position  in  any  detail.  What  is  desirable  is  that  we  in  Great 
Britain  should  appreciate  the  general  facts  which  the  American 
crisis,  and  now  the  London  Economic  Conference,  have  together 
forced  on  our  attention  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  facts 
were,  indeed,  obvious  before,  but  they  have  now  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  point  of  public  notoriety. 

The  first  obvious  fact  is  that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
existing  economic  structure — ^usually  termed  the  Capitalist 
System — has  nearly  ceased  to  function  as  an  efficiently  working 
machine.  The  manufacturers  cannot  sell  their  goods,  the  bankers 
cannot  sell  their  credit.  The  paradox  is  that  the  capitalist  system 
does  not  find  itself  in  this  economic  morass  because  it  has  failed 
to  produce  the  wealth  which  is  its  chief  end  in  life  ;  it  has  col¬ 
lapsed  because  it  has  succeeded  so  completely  that  it  can  produce 
more  wealth  than  it  can  sell  in  the  capitalist  markets.  This  state¬ 
ment,  of  course,  does  not  contradict  the  equally  obvious  fact  that 
there  are  countless  millions  who  are  in  want  because  the  economic 
roads  are  so  blocked  that  the  unemployed  cannot  reach  the  markets 
which  would  willingly  supply  their  needs.  That  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  facts  in  the  present  economic  crisis.  The  machine 
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is  producing  more  than  the  man  who  works  it  can  afford  to  buy — 
under  the  present,  unplanned,  rules  of  the  economic  world. 
It  no  longer  pays  to  grow  wheat  or  to  make  cotton  goods  (and 
therefore  to  grow  cotton  plants)  because  there  is  so  much  of  these 
things  in  existence  that  the  competitive  profit  to  be  gained  by 
selling  them  has  nearly  reached  zero. 

Now,  there  are  certain  theorists  who  imagine  that  this  em¬ 
barrassing  condition  of  affairs  has  happened  merely,  or  mainly, 
because  the  War  Debts  and  Reparations  have  upset  the  balance 
of  the  banking  system.  They  point  to  such  facts  as  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  gold  in  the  central  banks  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
where  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  is 
held.  Therefore,  the  argument  continues,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  free  circulation  of  goods  because  the  monetary  power  which 
could  buy  them  is  almost  wholly  in  these  two  national  hands. 
Therefore,  the  other  nations,  lacking  gold  and  credit,  cannot  enter 
the  world  market  as  buyers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  theory.  A  world  trade 
that  mainly  pivoted  on  gold  naturally  ceased  to  turn  when  the 
gold  was  hoarded  by  one  or  two  national  misers  who  hid  it  in  the 
cellars  of  banks.  If  the  world  had  been  intelligent  enough  to 
sell  its  gold  to  dentists  and  jewellers,  perhaps  keeping  enough  for 
international  exchange,  then  the  present  ridiculous  gold  standard 
problem  would  not  be  wasting  the  time  of  an  embarrassed  world. 
The  monetary  factor  has  hitherto  received  far  too  much  attention. 
It  is  an  important,  but  probably  not  the  most  important,  factor  in 
the  problems  of  the  bankrupt  industrial  world.  The  vital  factor 
is  the  production  and  distribution  of  real — not  token — ^wealth. 

The  London  Economic  Conference  has  perhaps  done  its  most 
valuable  service  in  suggesting  that  the  need  for  monetary  stability 
may  not  be  so  fundamental  as  other  economic  reforms.  When  it 
came  to  the  point  of  stabilizing  the  international  currency  (which 
had  been  one  of  the  first  objects  in  calling  the  Conference) 
President  Roosevelt  curtly  announced — with  no  apologies  for 
his  change  of  plans  or  the  instability  of  his  own  mind — that  he 
was  so  much  concerned  with  starting  the  wheels  of  the  productive 
industrial  machines  at  home,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble 
about  monetary  stability  until  it  conveniently  fitted  in  with  his 
industrial  plans. 
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Whether  President  Roosevelt  or  his  so-called  economic  advisers 
have  any  intellectual  grasp  of  the  position,  or  whether  they  are 
merely  obeying  the  orders  of  the  great  financial  controllers,  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  substantial  fact  is  that  they  are  very 
wise  in  their  present  action.  For  the  moment  they  are  chiefly 
interested  in  plans  for  controlling  the  home  industrial  machinery. 
They  say,  in  brief,  that  when  they  get  trade  going  again  they 
will  then  attend  to  the  other  matters  of  a  stable  dollar,  and  so  on. 
France  has  long  been  a  nation  of  stable  brains,  where  the  in¬ 
dustrial  system  has  never  got  out  of  control ;  where  agriculture 
has  always  been  carefully  balanced  with  factories,  and  where  the 
hysteria  of  Wall  Street  is  unknown.  So,  of  course,  France,  not 
having  its  industry  to  reorganize  from  the  roots  upwards,  as  they 
have  in  the  United  States,  is  annoyed  by  this  American  refusal 
to  stabilize  the  currency  ;  for  the  French,  having  already  a  com¬ 
paratively  sane  internal  economic  structure,  are  mainly  concerned 
with  a  reformed  international  currency  which  will  enable  them 
to  sell  abroad  the  goods  they  do  not  need  at  home.  Until  recently 
France  had  scarcely  any  unemployed  workers  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
importing  labour  from  abroad.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  chaotic  mob  struggling  for  work.  Hence  perhaps  the 
excited  interest  of  the  States  in  industrial  reorganization  first ; 
and  the  comparative  calm  of  France  on  this  matter,  and  its  interest 
in  currency  instead. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  failure  of  the  Economic  Conference  to 
sail  smoothly  across  the  stormy  sea  of  international  finance  may 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  present  economic  crisis.  It  may  con¬ 
vince  other  nations  that  it  may  be  better  to  stay  at  home,  attending 
to  their  own  national  industrial  and  currency  reforms  first ; 
hoping  (not  without  good  reason)  that  the  international  currency- 
sea  will  be  less  stormy  when  the  national  units  have  put  their  own 
affairs  in  order. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Italy,  Russia,  and  now  (in 
a  sadly  unruly  and  crude  manner)  Germany,  have  all  announced 
extensive  plans  for  national  reconstruction  ;  while  in  Great 
Britain,  with  our  historical  caution  (it  may  be  mental  dullness) 
we  have  only  made  a  timid  beginning  with  the  recent  Agricultural 
and  Transport  Acts.  But  those  two  Acts  may  be  a  turning 
point  in  British  national  politics  and  economy. 


The  important  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  Great 
Britain  will  now  produce  a  national  plan  by  which  the  State  will 
take  a  controlling  part  in  the  reorganization  of  industry  and 
economic  life  in  general.  A  few  years  ago  any  such  possibility 
would  have  been  ruled  out  as  opposed  to  the  individualist  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  But  there  has  been  a  marked  change  of  late. 
There  has  been  an  unexpected  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  merchants  to  turn  toward  the  State  for  assistance. 
The  old  theoretical  objection  that  anything  performed  by  the 
State  is  Socialism  (and  therefore  necessarily  objectionable)  is 
now  rarely  put  in  this  crude  way.  There  are  not  many  directors 
of  railway  companies  or  coal  mines  or  ship-building  yards  who 
would  curtly  dismiss  a  State  offer  to  assist  them,  in  return  for  a 
right  to  exercise  a  reasonable  control  over  their  management. 
In  an  economic  world  where  trade  is  skating  on  the  thinnest  ice, 
which  may  crack  at  any  moment,  it  would  not  appear  ruin  to  be 
given  national  bonds,  paying  3  per  cent,  interest,  in  return  for 
private  shares  which  are  not  paying  anything.  State  assistance  is 
now  not  regarded  as  an  economic  or  political  heresy,  but  often  as 
a  hope  of  salvation. 

There  is  another  important  new  factor  in  our  social  affairs. 
The  problem  of  Individualism,  as  against  Collectivism  or  Social¬ 
ism,  has  taken  a  very  different  form  since  the  individual  capitalist 
has  found  himself  an  almost  helpless  creature,  at  the  mercy  of 
raging  forces  over  which  he  has  almost  no  control.  It  is  no 
longer  a  world  of  merchant-princes  and  captains  of  industry,  who 
are  masters  of  their  own  fate,  as  well  as  their  servants. 

The  units  of  trade  and  finance  are  getting  larger  and  larger. 
The  national  group  has  become  the  international  combine  ;  and 
now  Russia,  potentially  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world, 
has  become  a  trading  unit  organized  as  a  whole.  If  it  succeeds — 
and  that  is  a  perfectly  possible  commercial  event,  however  disas¬ 
trous  the  effect  on  the  individual  psychology — it  will  be  the 
greatest  trading  company  in  the  world  ;  an  industrial  combine 
which  will  compete  with  almost  every  other  trade  on  a  scale  of 
organized  competitive  strength  greater  than  any  traders  have  yet 
seen  for  a  rival.  This  enormous  industrial  national  Russian 
company  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot  any  peasants  or  old-fashioned 
persons  who  do  not  agree  with  its  new  methods.  Now,  an 
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industrial  company  which  has  the  ruthless  fanaticism  and  morbid 
insane  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition,  and  also  the  military  strength  of  a 
Mongolian  despot,  may  be  a  very  serious  economic  rival  in  world 
trade.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  only  way  of  holding  one’s  own 
against  such  a  competitor  as  the  Russian  National-Capitalist 
Manufacturing  and  Agricultural  Company,  Limited — for  that  is 
what  this  new  State  is  in  economic  terms — ^will  be  other  national 
combines  to  negotiate  with  it. 

The  danger  of  the  economic  situation  is  so  imminent  that 
there  is  no  further  time  for  prolonged  discussions  concerning 
theories.  A  remedy  of  some  kind  must  translate  itself  from  theory 
into  practice.  One  would  not  discuss  a  thesis  on  wind  pressure 
when  a  ship  was  on  the  point  of  overturning  in  a  gale.  In  the  face 
of  urgent  clamorous  facts,  arguments  concerning  the  difference 
between  Toryism  and  Socialism  are  almost  academic  trifling. 

Again,  Autocracy  versus  Democracy  appears  to  be  no  longer  a 
dividing  line  in  political  debates.  For  a  Labour  Party  which 
spends  its  time  in  pleading  for  its  Russian  friends,  who  have 
repeatedly  been  ruthlessly  cruel  to  those  who  dared  to  object  to 
their  theories,  cannot  sincerely  believe  in  democracy  ;  and  when 
this  same  Labour  Party  heroically  allowed  itself  to  be  annihilated 
at  the  last  general  election  in  defence  of  laisser-faire  Free  Trade, 
then  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  new  Labour  Party  does  not  even 
believe  in  State  control.  Therefore,  the  old  party  labels  are  of 
little  importance  in  this  new  situation.  There  are  many  Tories, 
and  a  few  Liberals,  who  are  better  democrats  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  Socialists  than  the  men  who  tell  us  that  they  teach  the 
pure  milk  of  the  gospel. 

If  the  above  estimate  of  recent  changes  be  right,  then  the  way 
is  clear  to  consider  the  national  problem  free  from  many  of  the 
side  issues,  both  political  and  economic,  which  have  so  much 
hampered  the  subject  hitherto.  The  national  problem  is  one  of 
economic  fact.  It  must  be  discussed  regardless  of  class  or  political 
interests  which  may  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  solution  must  depend  on  facts,  and  not  on 
prejudices. 

The  problem  before  all  statesmen  is  the  planning  of  the 
national  life  (which  involves  a  large  part  of  international  life, 
naturally) ;  which  can  no  longer — as  the  harsh  facts  make  obvious 
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— be  safely  left  to  the  haphazard  wishes  of  individual  persons  or 
companies.  Social  life  is  now  far  too  complex  for  the  individual 
to  find  a  safe  road  across  it  without  assistance. 

It  is  this  complexity  of  social  life  that  has  made  it  impossible  for 
democracy  to  work  in  practice,  as  enthusiastic  philosophers  and 
orators  on  tubs  and  in  lecture  rooms  once  hoped.  So  long  as 
democracy  performed  its  duties  and  exercised  its  privileges  on 
the  village  green,  there  were  reasonable  hopes  that  it  would 
succeed  in  its  noble  purposes  of  protecting  the  liberty  and  advan¬ 
cing  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people.  But  when  the  officers 
of  the  people  multiplied  their  activities,  and  moved  into  more 
commodious  premises  in  Westminster  and  Whitehall,  then  the 
situation  was  very  different.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
the  present  rule  by  Westminster  and  Whitehall  is,  or  can  ever  be, 
democracy  in  any  accurate  sense  of  that  word. 

Take  the  case  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament.  The  individual 
member  of  the  Houses  has  as  much  liberty  of  action  as  a  bird  in  a 
cage  ;  and  if  the  parliamentary  system  continues  its  present 
“  democratic  ’*  development,  the  single  member  will  soon  only 
have  the  liberty  of  a  butterfly  pinned  on  a  board  in  a  collector's 
box.  The  private  representative  is  an  insignificant  scrap  of 
Party  machinery  and  it  is  childish  to  go  on  pretending  he  is  any¬ 
thing  else.  English  parliamentary  “  democracy  ”  has  become  a 
convenient  method  of  placing  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of 
professional  politicians,  who  march  to  absolute  power  to  the  tune 
of  popular  melodies. 

But  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  should  fail  to  give 
real  democratic  liberty  to  the  debater  and  the  legislator  is  only 
an  insignificant  part  of  its  defects.  The  more  important  failure 
is  that  the  old  cumbersome  Parliamentary  procedure  has  made  it 
inefficient  for  the  latest  developments  of  the  modern  governing 
machine  ;  for  much  the  same  reason  that  an  industrial  company 
or  a  bank  could  not  be  managed  by  shareholders’  meetings. 

Parliament  has  still  its  supreme  political  function  of  the  final 
court  of  appeal ;  but,  whether  in  full  sittings  or  in  committee, 
it  cannot  be  an  efficient  body  to  discuss  the  innumerable  points 
of  technical  detail  which  form  the  detailed  subject  matter  of 
modern  government.  When  a  municipal  council  wishes  to  build 
a  new  town  hall,  or  to  reconstruct  the  drains,  it  does  not  draw 
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Up  the  designs  itself.  It  refers  the  matter  to  a  committee,  which 
in  turn  asks  professional  architects  and  engineers  and  builders 
to  send  in  plans  and  estimates.  So  likewise  Parliament  at  present 
has  only  a  general  power  to  apply  a  commonsense  judgment  to 
the  advice  given  by  the  officials  of  departments  in  Whitehall. 
When  a  departmental  proposal  is  once  examined,  and  one  plan 
accepted  rather  than  another,  then  again  the  action  is  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  popularly  elected  assembly,  and  the  work 
(whether  it  be  the  building  of  a  Navy  or  the  organization  of  an 
army)  is  left  to  the  management  of  engineers  and  service  officials. 

But  the  building  of  a  Navy  or  Army  is  a  simple  matter  com¬ 
pared  with  the  complex  problems  that  will  face  a  modern  State 
when  it  attempts  to  control  the  immensely  difficult  matters  of 
industry  and  commerce.  The  chief  point  in  this  new  national 
planning  in  Italy  and  Russia  and  the  United  States  is  that  it 
proposes  to  undertake  the  most  delicate  operations  in  social  life. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  lay  drains  or  dig  canals  ;  and  such 
public  works  are  already  often  undertaken  by  town  councils  and 
national  governments.  It  is  altogether  another  matter  when  the 
operations  are  the  very  complex  negotiations  which  must  be 
carried  out  in  the  processes  of  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings. 

The  varieties  of  possible  national  economic  machinery  are 
very  many  ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  wise  planner  will  wish  to  place  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucracy  than  is  necessary  ;  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  But 
we  are  faced  by  a  situation  where  the  individual,  whether  a  person 
or  a  great  industrial  or  financial  combine,  has  become  powerless 
in  the  face  of  national  or  international  forces  which  are  beyond  the 
strength  of  private  persons  or  companies.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  the  Capitalist  System  which  has  collapsed  in  its 
present  form.  It  is  not  only  the  workers  who  need  public  assis¬ 
tance  or  a  dole.  So  also  do  the  millionaires. 

How  the  State  will  take  a  hand  in  the  organization  of  industry 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  very  precise  theory.  The  National  Board 
that  will  endeavour  to  save  the  coal  mines  will  obviously  not 
necessarily  be  very  like  the  Council  that  endeavours  to  manage 
currency.  The  fundamental  principle  will  probably  be  that  the 
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National  Board  must  consist  in  large  part  of  the  persons  who  are 
already  engaged  in  the  trade.  To  hand  over  the  control  to  a  body 
of  officials  from  Whitehall  will  be  scarcely  likely  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  old  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  no  sign  that  it 
would  ever  revive  the  farming  industry.  Major  Walter  Elliot 
is  very  wisely  telling  the  farmers  that  they  must  save  themselves, 
by  co-operating  in  a  national  scheme. 

The  probability  is  that  the  subject  of  national  control  of  trade 
will  take  a  form  that  will  be  radically  different  from  what  the 
old-fashioned  Socialists — who  are  already  out  of  date — imagined 
it  would  be  ;  though  it  may  result  in  democratic  equality  and 
wealth  and  liberty  that  will  probably  all  exceed  the  Socialists* 
hopes.  The  orthodox  Socialists  generally  forgot  that  vital  factor, 
the  human  mind.  Bureaucracy  would  make  that  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  a  sterile,  non-productive  automaton.  The  new  planning — 
except  in  Russia — will  endeavour  to  guide  rather  than  to  order. 
There  will  be  less  State  property  than  the  Marxians  hoped  ;  but 
there  will  also  be  more  control  than  the  Liberal  plutocrats 
tolerated.  Industry  and  trade  will  be  planned^  rather  than 
performed  by  State  officials. 

But  if  these  national  boards,  appointed  in  whatever  form,  to 
assist  and  plan  the  re-organization  of  their  respective  departments 
of  the  national  life,  cannot  be  committees  either  of  Westminster 
or  Whitehall,  yet  if  they  are  to  work  successfully  or  permanently 
in  a  nation  like  Great  Britain  they  must  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  national  Parliament.  Whatever  Italy  or  Russia  or  the  United 
States  may  accept  in  the  way  of  a  dictatorship,  such  a  method  of 
government  is  against  the  British  tradition  ;  and  respect  for 
deep-rooted  traditions  is  one  of  the  basic  rules  of  sound  political 
action.  One  does  not  necessarily  like  every  tradition  ;  but  one 
has  to  accept  most  of  them  as  one  accepts  the  law  of  gravitation. 
We  have  been  for  good  or  evil  (probably  for  both)  accustomed  to 
representative  Government  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Even 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  the  eighteenth  century  oligarchy  of  country 
gentlemen,  or  the  nineteenth  century  Liberal  plutocracy,  have  not 
crushed  that  sense  of  political  liberty. 

So  that  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  will  rightly  remain  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  various  Boards  of  National  Control 
will  be  created  by  Parliament ;  and  in  the  last  resort  they  will  be 
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responsible  to  it.  But  with  equal  certainty  it  must  be  realized 
that  their  work  cannot  be  done  in  Westminster  or  even  in  White¬ 
hall  ;  and  they  must  be  entirely  free  from  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  which  may  be  suitable  for  a  debating  chamber  of  orators 
and  politicians,  but  is  completely  useless  for  executive  work. 
Parliament  is  there  to  represent  the  commonsense  desires  of  the 
national  mind  ;  but  the  work  of  planning  the  national  trade  and 
economic  life  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  very  highly  trained 
persons.  The  chief  duty  of  Parliament  at  the  present  time  is  to 
find  those  men  and  set  them  to  their  business  of  planning,  before 
they  find,  too  late,  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  great  structure 
out  of  dust  and  ashes.  The  Planned  State  will  be  the  triumph  of 
intellect  over  slovenly  carelessness. 


THE  LONG  DESIGNS  OF  JAPAN 


By  W.  Watkin  Davies 


The  grave  inroads  upon  our  trade  suffered  by  the  competition 
of  low-paid  Japanese  labour  have  closely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  even  during  the  anxieties 
of  the  Economic  Conference,  Lancashire  is  alarmed  ;  India  is 
planning  protective  measures  ;  and  Sir  John  Simon  has  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
trade  agreement.  These  signs  that  the  challenge  of  the  industrial 
rise  of  Japan  has  now  been  brought  to  our  doors  afford  a  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  of  considering  the  whole  policy  of  Japan  in 
a  wider  perspective.  Even  realistic  observers  found  it  difficult 
to  grasp,  before  the  Japanese  troops  over-ran  Manchuria, 
that  the  statesmen  of  Tokyo  were  prepared  to  defy  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  whole  world  ;  but  when  the  ultimate  aims  of 
Japan  are  more  deeply  studied,  Manchuria  sinks  into  an  episode, 
and  far-reaching  designs  are  disclosed  which,  if  realized,  will 
profoundly  change  the  balance  of  world-power. 

When  England  built  her  vast  empire,  founded  upon  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  commercial  supremacy,  she  invented  something  totally 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  She  had  no  pattern  to  guide  her  ; 
and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  she  followed  no  thought-out  plan. 
In  the  case  of  Japan  it  is  very  different.  She  has  a  genius  for 
planning  and  for  adaptation,  a  dogged  perseverance  unknown  in 
the  West,  and  withal  a  clear  vision  of  the  whole  path  which  she 
intends  to  tread.  No  one  who  has  pondered  at  all  deeply  over 
the  history  of  the  Far  East  in  the  past  sixty  years  can  doubt  all 
this. 

Briefly  speaking,  Japan  would  appear  to  have  had  two  chief 
aims  :  First,  to  win  complete  racial  equality  for  herself ;  and  in 
virtue  of  that  triumph  to  be  acclaimed  as  the  leader  of  all  yellow 
peoples.  Second,  to  achieve  hegemony  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
Eastern  Asia. 
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The  Japanese  borrowed  from  many  lands,  but  the  nation 
which  they  always  have  had  in  their  mind’s  eye  as  the  prototype 
of  what  Japan  is  to  become  is  England.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
love  on  their  part  for  ourselves,  but  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  between  the  two  countries  there  is  a  great  similarity.  Eng¬ 
land  had  begun  its  career  as  a  tiny  island  set  against  a  great,  and 
far  more  populous,  continent.  But  by  utilizing  its  resources, 
and  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  people,  it  had  become 
the  world’s  greatest  trading  nation,  and  had  at  the  same  time  built 
up  a  vast  empire.  Well  might  the  Japanese  say  to  themselves — 
“  Why  should  not  we  increase  and  multiply  ?  Why  should  we 
not  capture  the  entire  trade  of  the  East  ?  And  why  should  we  not 
build  an  empire  in  the  Pacific  ?  ”  To  every  Japanese  it  seemed 
natural  and  possible  that  Japan  should  do  all  this  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  objective  clearly  perceived  than  the  nation  set  itself 
to  attain  it. 

The  Japanese  regarded  their  resounding  military  triumphs 
not  as  the  culmination,  but  as  the  beginning,  of  a  spectacular 
career.  The  country  overflowed  with  optimism.  The  popula¬ 
tion  began  to  leap  upwards.  Industry  hummed  ;  wealth  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  and  there  was  an  efflorescence  of  literary  production 
comparable  with  that  of  Elizabethan  England.  Nevertheless, 
the  leading  statesmen  were  far  too  wise  to  be  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  a  victory  won  at  the  expense  of  decrepit  China  and 
corrupt  Russia  was  enough  to  endow  the  little  island  empire 
with  the  title  deeds  of  a  Great  Power  ;  for  that,  and  nothing  less, 
Japan  had  resolved  to  be.  They  explored  the  foundations  of 
national  greatness  ;  and  discovered,  quite  rightly,  that  no  country 
could  hope  to  play  a  leading  part  in  world  affairs  without  a  big 
population,  a  big  trade,  and  a  big  revenue.  And  once  they  had 
grasped  the  fact,  they  proceeded  to  investigate  the  conditions 
likely  to  make  those  things  possible  for  Japan. 

The  dilemma  of  the  average  modern  state  is,  that  if  it  restricts 
its  population  to  the  food  supplies  available  in  the  homeland  it 
cannot  be  a  Great  Power  ;  and  that  if  it  encourages  the  increase 
in  population  necessary  for  making  it  a  Great  Power  it  will  find 
itself  unable  to  feed  all  the  new  hungry  mouths.  England’s 
path  to  greatness  had  been  smoothed  by  a  quite  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  favouring  conditions.  With  all  her  advantages. 
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England  could  afford  to  multiply  her  population  by  ten,  for  when 
pressure  began  to  be  felt,  there  was  a  magnificent  and  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  assortment  of  minerals  ready  to  be  turned  into  goods, 
a  world-wide  and  greedy  market  ready  to  absorb  the  products  of 
her  factories,  and  a  limitless  empire  which  could  absorb  any 
surplus  labourers  there  might  be. 

But  Japan  had  not  gone  far  before  she  discovered  how  inferior 
she  was  to  England  in  all  natural  advantages.  As  in  the  case  of 
England,  her  population  began  to  leap  upwards.  By  the  close 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century  it  had  reached  sixty 
millions  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  by  1950  the  population  of 
the  home  islands  would  be  eighty  millions,  the  largest  number, 
the  experts  said,  that  the  land  could  possibly  support.  By  1920 
even  there  was  a  shortage  of  food  and  of  raw  materials,  and  they 
had  to  be  imported  in  considerable  quantities.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Japan’s  ability  to  pay  for  these  necessaries  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  need,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  her  own  standard 
of  living  had  made  her  products  more  costly,  and  that  the  Asiatic 
lands  had  begun  to  supply  their  own  needs  for  manufactured 
goods  of  the  low  grade  that  Japan  had  been  making. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  her  goods  were  too  highly  priced  for  the 
poor  people  of  India  and  China  to  be  able  to  afford  them  ;  and 
furthermore  that  those  countries  were  learning  to  supply  their 
own  wants,  Japan  felt  that  her  only  hope  lay  in  embarking  upon 
world-wide  competition  with  the  leading  manufacturing  nations, 
and  so  reorganizing  her  industries  for  the  increased  skill  which 
success  in  such  an  enterprise  demanded.  But  in  this  new  direc¬ 
tion  again  her  efforts  were  foiled  ;  for  she  soon  discovered  that 
economic  nationalism  was  on  the  throne,  and  that  the  countries 
to  which  she  intended  to  sell  her  goods  were  determined  to  employ 
the  instrument  of  high  tariffs  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
them. 

For  Japan  the  remedy  of  emigration  to  colonies  of  her  own  was 
not  available  ;  for  she  had  come  so  late  on  to  the  world  stage 
that  every  inch  of  the  earth’s  surface  that  was  not  already  thickly 
populated  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  some  Great  Power. 
About  the  land  greed  of  the  European  states  Japan  may  grumble, 
but  it  is  largely  done  for  show,  and  to  surround  herself  with  a 
sympathetic  atmosphere  for  the  prosecution  of  other  designs. 
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For  the  truth  is  that  the  Japanese  do  not  want  to  emigrate.  At 
the  most  they  are  willing  to  go  abroad  as  directors  of  capital  and 
enterprise.  As  farmers  they  will  not  go  :  and  the  farmer  is  your 
only  true  colonist.  At  present  the  Government  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  Manchuria,  repre¬ 
senting  that  as  a  patriotic  act  of  the  first  order.  It  is  probable 
that  such  an  appeal  will  meet  with  some  response  ;  for  the  world 
contains  no  more  patriotic  people  than  the  Japanese.  But  the 
fact  that  the  matter  has  to  be  urged  in  this  way  only  proves  how 
much  against  the  grain  it  is  for  them  to  leave  their  native  soil. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unwise  to  dismiss  Japan’s  protests 
against  the  selfish  imperialism  of  other  nations,  and  against  the 
anti-immigration  laws  of  many  of  them,  as  mere  empty  sound. 
The  Japanese  may  not  wish  to  go  abroad  ;  but  they  do  not  want 
to  be  told  that  they  must  not,  and  especially  that  they  must  not 
because  their  skins  are  yellow.  In  other  words,  prestige  and 
national  honour  are  at  stake.  Japan  had  one  big  demand  to  put 
before  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919,  and  that  was  the  affirmation 
of  the  principle  of  racial  equality.  The  demand  was  rejected, 
mainly  at  the  instigation  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Dominions  ;  and  Japan  has  ever  since  fiercely  resented  the  rebuff. 
This  failure  to  win  a  prize  which  they  have  striven  so  long  for, 
and  which  they  felt  that  they  fully  deserved,  coupled  with  the 
abandonment  by  England  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  in 
1922,  and  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  naval  base  at  Singa¬ 
pore,  induced  a  complete  change  of  heart  in  the  poeple.  It  made 
them  anti-European.  Since  then  they  have  believed  that  Japan, 
if  she  is  to  have  any  future  at  all,  must  plough  a  lonely  furrow  ; 
and,  at  all  cost,  make  herself  strong  enough  to  tear  the  Far  East 
out  of  the  grip  of  the  white  invaders. 

The  latest  chapter  in  Japan’s  policy  begins,  then,  in  1922.  She 
is  to  stand  alone,  but  as  the  champion  of  all  Eastern  peoples. 
To  do  so  successfully  her  power  must  be  increased  ;  and  that  can 
only  be  by  further  addition  to  the  population,  the  guaranteeing 
of  adequate  food  supplies  and  raw  materials,  and  the  securing 
of  a  sound  strategic  position  in  case  of  a  war  against  a  first-class 
Power. 

With  regard  to  the  main  objectives,  it  would  probably  be 
true  to  say  that  the  Japanese  people  are  almost  unanimous.  But 
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when  it  comes  to  deciding  upon  the  appropriate  means,  several 
rival  schoob  emerge.  The  more  “  orthodox  ”  school,  the  school 
which  controlled  the  policy  of  the  country  in  the  ten  years  after 
1918,  took  the  same  view  of  the  situation  as  was  taken  by  Strese- 
mann  in  Germany.  Like  him,  its  members  were  intensely  pat¬ 
riotic  ;  but  they  believed  that,  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
post-war  world,  more  was  to  be  gained  by  pacts,  conferences, 
and  the  pacific  fostering  of  trade  by  means  of  the  “  Open  Door  ”, 
than  by  an  unpopular  clinging  to  the  older  methods  of  isolation, 
monopoly,  and  war.  Quite  rightly  this  school  emphasized  the 
immense  importance  to  Japan  of  trade  with  China  and  the 
United  States  ;  and  they  rightly  feared  that  any  symptoms  of 
impenitent  jingoism  would  lead  to  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
on  the  part  of  China,  and  to  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  policy 
of  the  “  Open  Door  ”  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  far  and 
away  the  most  powerful  of  Japan’s  neighbours.  The  triumph 
of  this  school  is  marked  by  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  and  by  the 
whole-hearted  adherence  of  Japan  to  the  League  of  Nations,  at 
least  down  to  1930. 

This  view  of  Japanese  policy  was,  however,  sharply  challenged 
by  two  rival  schools.  Both  of  these  agreed  in  regarding  the 
League  of  Nations  with  complete  mistrust.  It  was,  they  main¬ 
tained,  simply  an  iron  ring  constructed  and  upheld  by  the 
“  haves  ”  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  “  have  nots  ” 
in  their  proper  place  of  subordination.  It  would  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  preserve  the  status  quo^  and  to  crystallize  the  existing 
balance  of  power,  the  very  things,  in  fact,  that  spelt  disaster  for 
Japan.  The  Japanese  who  hold  these  opinions  argue  that  every 
great  people  must  pass  through  three  stages  of  development, 
viz.,  a  stage  of  preparation,  a  stage  of  expansion,  and  a  stage  of 
satiety.  The  great  colonizing  nations  of  Europe  have  reached 
the  third  stage  ;  and  for  them  the  policy  of  the  League  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  right  one.  But  Japan  has  barely  entered  upon  the  second 
stage  ;  and  it  is  consequently  preposterous  to  expect  her  to  find 
advantage  in  a  policy  which  does  not  in  the  least  suit  her  needs. 
The  candid  outsider  will  probably  admit  that  this  criticism  is 
substantially  sound  ;  and  if  the  leading  Powers  of  the  world 
have  nothing  better  than  the  status  quo  to  offer,  if  they  cannot 
devise  a  method  for  doing  pacifically  what  wars  of  expansion  did 
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in  the  past,  they  will  be  rudely  disappointed  if  they  expect  new 
and  coming  nations  to  acquiesce  tamely,  and  to  sheathe  the  sword. 

While  an  increasing  number  of  people  in  Japan  took  this  view 
of  the  League,  and  advocated  a  definite  breach  with  the  whole 
policy  for  which  it  stands,  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  alternative 
policy  which  Japan  ought  to  pursue.  Broadly  speaking,  the  rival 
policies  took  two  forms.  The  naval  school  looked  to  the  creation 
of  a  maritime  empire,  consisting  not  only  of  what  Japan  has 
already  got,  but  of  the  whole  chain  of  thousands  of  islands 
stretching  from  Bering  Straits  to  Australia,  and  including  the 
Philippines  (soon  to  be  given  independence  by  the  United  States), 
Hawaii  (already  thickly  peopled  with  Japanese  who  obstinately 
refuse  to  be  Americanised  ;  but  also  the  cross-roads  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  main  outpost  of  American  power),  Guam,  part 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  British  Guinea. 

But  not  even  the  most  optimistic  supporters  of  this  policy 
expect  it  to  be  achieved  without  war  with  America  ;  for  even 
if  the  great  Republic  were  willing  to  see  its  Pacific  possessions 
seized  by  another  nation,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  agree 
to  a  violation  of  the  “  Open  Door  ”  in  the  Far  East.  Recently 
Secretary  Stimson,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Borah,  gave  emphatic  and 
ominous  re-statement  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  Japan  quite  evidently 
understood  him  to  mean  that  America  was  committed  to  the 
status  quo  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  from  that 
moment,  Japan  became  more  aggressive,  and  more  careless  of 
her  international  engagements ;  and  not  less  interesting  that 
America  is  now  engaged  on  greatly  strengthening  her  navy. 

One  also  wonders  whether  Britain  would  submit  without  a 
struggle  to  the  loss  of  her  valuable  Asiatic  markets.  In  1932 
the  value  to  Lancashire  of  its  trade  with  China  amounted  to  £2 
million.  Between  1930  and  1933  more  than  two  million  coolies 
in  the  Yangtse  valley  were  converted  from  being  rice  eaters  into 
consumers  of  wheat — a  fact  that  is  of  vital  importance  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  farmers,  as  well  as  for  those  of  Russia,  both  of  whom  hope 
to  capture  the  new  market. 

In  Japanese  army  circles,  however,  penetration  into  the 
Asiatic  mainland  would  appear  to  be  the  policy  most  in  favour. 
That  policy  has  tradition,  as  well  as  the  seal  of  success,  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  it  that  Japan  first  extorted 


recognition  from  the  proud  nations  of  the  West ;  that  she  won 
the  wars  of  1895  and  1904  ;  that  she  won  her  invaluable  rights  in 
South  Manchuria  ;  that  she  annexed  Korea  ;  that  she  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Allied  invasion  of  Siberia  in  1918.  In  justification 
of  her  interference  on  the  mainland,  Japan  advances  the  claim  to 
a  “  Monroe  Doctrine  ”  of  the  Far  East ;  and  in  support  of  it 
she  can  quote  not  only  the  example  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
approval,  expressed  in  words,  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  interpretation  which  Japanese  statesmen 
put  upon  the  terms  of  the  famous  Ishii-Lansing  Notes,  with  their 
explicit  admission  that  “  territorial  propinquity  creates  special 
relations  between  countries 

We  should  grievously  misunderstand  the  significance  of  the 
Manchurian  imbroglio  if  we  were  to  assume  that  all  that  Japan 
has  in  mind  is  the  safeguarding  of  her  rights  there  as  defined  by 
treaty.  No,  Japan  is  moving  forward  to  a  new  stage  of  her  great 
plan  ;  and  the  only  limits  she  will  now  recognize  are  those  of 
Far  Eastern  hegemony.  And  the  all-important  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  with  regard  to  Manchuria  is  that  it  is  not  a  self-contained 
region,  but  simply  the  vital  flank  of  Mongolia.  Rightly  regarded, 
Manchuria  is  not  a  hinterland  to  be  approached  from  the  sea, 
but  a  land  that  Nature  has  fashioned  to  be  the  outlet  of  Central 
Asia  towards  the  ocean.  This  is  no  mere  academic  distinction, 
but  a  difference  in  point  of  view  upon  which  the  whole  situation 
hinges.  We  have  thought  too  much  about  it  in  terms  of  ports, 
railways,  and  concessions.  A  struggle  in  Manchuria  can  be  only 
the  prelude  to  a  bigger  one  in  Mongolia  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  “  settle  ” 
the  smaller  without  regard  to  the  larger.  Assuredly  the  whole  of 
Mongolia  is  the  prize  that  Japan  has  set  out  to  win.  Now  Mon¬ 
golia  is  not  only  a  region  over  which  China  has  certain  ancient 
rights,  but  also  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Asia,  and  the 
home,  at  the  present  moment,  of  an  unusually  interesting  national 
revival.  It  is  the  Poland  of  the  Far  East. 

Everywhere  in  Central  Asia,  from  the  Pamirs  to  the  Pacific,  the 
Russians  are  on  the  move  ;  and  this  movement  is,  beyond 
compare,  the  most  important  combined  migration  of  people  and 
culture  in  the  modern  world.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach  of 
an  old  foe,  and  realizing  that  the  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the 
hegemony  of  the  East,  Japan  feverishly  seeks  to  entrench  herself 
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in  Manchuria.  At  present  the  key  positions  are  not  unequally 
distributed  between  the  rivals.  Russian  territory  encircles 
Manchuria  on  the  northern  side.  The  Soviet  is  also  supreme  in 
Outer  Mongolia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Moscow 
to  Vladivostok ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  can  be  made  into  an  efficient  feeder  of  armies 
operating  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  base.  And,  in  fact, 
the  negotiations  now  proceeding  for  the  sale  to  Japan  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  seem  to  show  that  Russia  recognizes 
the  impossibility  of  the  position.  This  means  that  Japan  has  won 
the  first  round  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Russia  can  now  hope 
for  long  to  retain  any  part  of  the  Far  Eastern  maritime  provinces. 

Supreme  already  in  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
Japan  is  now  making  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Mongols  of 
Inner  Mongolia.  She  has  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Mongols  who 
inhabit  the  western  fringe  of  Manchuria,  as  well  as  Jehol,  by 
recognizing  them  as  a  separate  people,  and  according  them  a 
measure  of  autonomy.  In  this  effort,  Japan’s  difficulty  is  to  find 
a  way  of  conciliating  the  Mongols  without  at  the  same  time 
offending  the  Chinese  who  inhabit  Manchuria  ;  for  between 
Chinese  and  Mongols  the  deepest  antipathy  prevails.  In  the 
final  round  with  Russia,  a  great  deal  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  Communism  and  (and  this  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing)  subservience  to  Moscow  will  have  come  to  prevail 
in  China.  Meanwhile,  till  the  internal  conditions  of  China 
finally  declare  themselves,  the  Japanese  will  entrench  themselves 
impregnably  in  Manchuria,  preparing  themselves  for  a  struggle, 
which  need  not  be  hurried,  with  Russia  some  day.  All  recent 
reports  which  reach  us  about  the  Japanese  army  indicate  that  it  is 
becoming  an  instrument  of  marvellous  efficiency.  Two  things 
should,  however,  be  remembered  before  we  assume  too  confidently 
that  Japan  must  be  victorious.  One  is,  that  there  does  exist  in 
the  world  a  public  opinion,  which,  when  roused,  can  be  deadly. 
It  destroyed  the  finest  army  that  the  earth  had  ever  seen  in  1918. 
And  the  other  is,  that  rumours  also  reach  us  of  the  colossal 
numbers,  the  enormous  efficiency,  and  the  wholly  original 
technique  of  the  armies  of  the  Soviets. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  strategic  base  for  operations  against 
Russia  or  China  that  Japan  thinks  of  Manchuria  :  the  first  great 
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war  of  the  future  may  be  fought  with  the  United  States,  the  stakes 
in  that  case  being  supremacy  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  monopoly  of 
Far  Eastern  trade.  Brief  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
insufficiency  of  Japan’s  own  mineral  and  other  resources.  If 
solely  dependent  upon  them  she  could  never  hope  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  any  first-class  Power.  In  a  war  with  Russia,  all  the 
oceanic  trade  routes  of  the  world  would,  presumably,  be  open 
to  Japan  ;  but  in  a  war  with  America  they  might  very  well  be 
closed.  The  ocean  highways  between  herself  and  Manchuria 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  Japanese  navy  could,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certitude,  expect  to  keep  control  of  in  the  event  of  a 
war  against  a  great  naval  Power,  such  as  England  or  the  United 
States.  To  gain  unfettered  control  of  the  resources  of  Manchuria 
is  consequently  regarded  as  an  imperative  need,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  feeding  of  the  peace-time  industries  of 
Japan,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  waging  war. 

Quite  obviously  no  nation  can  be  a  Great  Power  unless  it 
enjoys  exclusive  control  over  an  adequate  range  of  raw  materials. 
That  Japan  knows  ;  and  she  turns  angry  eyes  at  her  own  poverty 
of  resources,  and  the  better  endowment  of  her  rivals.  If  Japan 
were  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  industrialization  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  of  England,  she  would  completely  use  up  her  stores 
of  good  coal  in  ten  years,  and  of  inferior  coal  in  from  thirty  to 
forty  years.  Britain  has  150  times  as  much  iron  reserves  as  Japan. 
And,  while  not  destitute  of  oil,  at  the  British  rate  of  consumption 
the  Japanese  supply  would  give  out  in  fifteen  years.  From  this 
difficulty  Manchuria  offers  an  escape.  Japan  draws  her  supplies 
of  iron  ore  from  China,  Johore,  and  Manchuria  ;  and  only  the 
last  named  source  can  be  protected  by  her  fleet.  Her  experts 
also  give  a  generous  estimate  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Manchuria  ; 
and  it  is  known  that  there  is  even  more  in  Inner  Mongolia. 

The  problem  of  oil  is  more  difficult ;  but  even  here  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  Japanese  engineers  seems  destined  to  triumph,  for 
they  have  already  worked  wonders  in  obtaining  various  products 
from  the  shale  oil  of  the  Fushun  district.  Manchuria  is  rich  also 
in  other  valuable  materials,  such  as  magnesium  (used  for  making 
fire-proof  bricks,  linoleum,  and  aeroplanes),  aluminium  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  famous  soya  bean, 
which  not  only  constitutes  an  excellent  food  in  its  natural  state. 
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but  is  also  the  basis  of  a  wide  range  of  by-products,  such  as  bean 
oil  (for  sauce,  soap,  lubricant,  ink,  and  lacquer)  and  bean  cake 
(for  fertilizers  and  cattle  food.)  This  marvellous  bean  is  the  new 
universal  provider.  A  German  scientist  has  declared  that  it 
contains  all  the  food  elements  necessary  for  healthy  growth, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  seed  which  possesses  them.  The  nutritive 
value  of  one  pound  of  soya  bean  flour  is  equal  to  that  of  two 
pounds  of  meat  added  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wheat  flour. 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  cheap,  the  cost  being  only  about  one- 
thirtieth  that  of  beef.  Manchuria  already  produces  some  70  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  crop  of  soya,  and  there  is  land  in  plenty  there 
for  the  production  of  more. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  possession  of 
Manchuria  has  doubled  the  mineral  resources  and  the  food 
supplies  of  Japan  ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  control  which  its 
possession  ensures  of  coal,  iron  ore,  magnesium,  soda  ash,  and 
soya  bean,  may  easily  turn  the  scale  in  Japan’s  favour  in  the  event 
of  a  war  being  fought  in  furtherance  of  imperialistic  designs 
against  a  first-class  Power.  In  the  years  between  1920  and  1928 
it  looked  as  if  Japan’s  industries  were  doomed.  The  population 
was  expanding  rapidly  ;  food  supplies  were  already  insufficient ; 
markets  for  the  product  of  an  increasing  and  essential  industrial¬ 
ization  were  seriously  shrinking.  The  over-crowding  of  the  land 
was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  every  political  party  in  the  election 
of  1928  ;  yet  every  suggestion  tending  to  the  voluntary  restric¬ 
tion  of  births  was  scathingly  denounced  as  unpatriotic.  In  1888, 
only  13  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  of  over  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  by  1925  about  37  per  cent,  were  doing 
so.  Class  struggles  were  becoming  frequent  and  violent.  On 
almost  every  rice  field  there  were  quarrels  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  And  worse  even  than  the  unemployment  among  manual 
workers  was  the  dearth  of  occupation  for  yoimg  people  of  the 
middle  class,  who,  pouring  in  their  thousands  every  year  out  of 
the  colleges,  were  able  to  find  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  except 
engage  in  political  subversive  propaganda. 

Of  late,  however,  there  have  been  signs  of  a  lifting  of  the  clouds. 
At  least  compared  with  the  other  great  trading  nations  of  the 
world,  Japan  seems  to  have  solid  ground  for  optimism.  The 
Tokyo  Correspondent  of  the  Economist  was  modest  when  he 
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wrote  in  January  last  that  “  The  course  of  foreign  trade  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  encouraging”.  Alone  among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  Japan  has  actually  improved  her  industrial  position  since 
the  great  depression  began.  In  1912  India  imported  98  per  cent, 
of  its  cotton  goods  in  the  grey  from  England,  and  less  than  i  per 
cent,  from  Japan  ;  while  in  1931  only  56  per  cent,  was  obtained 
from  England,  and  nearly  46  per  cent,  from  Japan.  Today 
Japanese  mills  are  purchasing  more  cotton  from  India  than 
England  is,  and  sending  it  back  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  same  tale  comes  to  us  from  Malaya,  where  Japanese  goods 
are  sold  at  one-sixth  the  price  of  English  goods  of  similar 
quality.  Already  the  British  rayon  market  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  artificial  silk  industry  of  Japan  ;  an  industry  which  was 
only  recently  introduced  there,  but  has  made  phenomenal 
progress. 

A  potent  tonic  was  administered  to  the  trade  of  Japan  by  the 
departure  of  the  country  from  the  gold  standard  in  1932  ;  and 
there  was  actually  a  minor  boom  there  at  the  time  when  all  other 
nations  were  in  the  trough  of  the  wave. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this  :  Japan  intends  to  drive  all 
her  white  competitors  from  the  Far  East ;  and  the  destruction 
of  their  trade  is  to  be  the  first  lever  employed  for  that  purpose. 
So  long  as  she  lacked  essential  raw  materials,  the  prospect 
appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  one  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
possession  of  Manchuria  has  altered  all  that.  At  one  time  it  also 
seemed  as  if  the  Japanese  workman  were  going  to  prove  less 
efficient  than  his  European  and  American  competitor.  It  was 
noted,  with  selfish  but  natural  gratification,  by  outside  observers, 
that  a  delicate  machine  had  a  shorter  life  in  Japan  than  in  England; 
that  the  finished  product  was  of  poorer  quality  ;  and  that,  despite 
the  low  wage  level  prevailing  in  Japanese  factories,  owing  to 
these  things  Japanese  goods  cost  more  than  the  same  articles 
manufactured  in  Western  Europe.  But  here  again  we  shall 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  seek  comfort  in  this  direction  ;  for  the 
above  facts,  true  enough  though  they  doubtless  were,  even  a 
decade  ago,  are  true  no  longer.  As  one  would  have  expected,  a 
people  with  centuries  of  tradition  as  skilled  craftsmen,  have 
easily  learnt  the  new  technique  ;  and  there  is  no  longer  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  given  article  will  be  inferior  in  quality,  or 
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manufactured  at  greater  cost  to  the  plant,  when  its  maker  is  a 
Japanese  and  not  an  Englishman. 

The  disadvantages  from  which  Japan  was  suffering  as  an 
industrial  nation  are  gradually  vanishing,  while  the  advantages 
remain.  And  among  these  advantages,  we  must  reckon  cheap 
labour.  The  average  wage  of  a  female  operative  in  a  silk  filature 
is  ninepence  a  day.  The  highest  average  daily  wage  quoted  in 
the  official  “  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  in  Japan  ”,  issued 
in  the  present  year,  is  that  paid  to  bricklayers  ;  and  it  is  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  a  day.  In  the  same  Report  we  read  that 
the  highest  recorded  wage  in  December,  1932,  was  seven  shillings 
a  day  ;  while  the  lowest  recorded  average — i.e.,  that  of  girl 
workers  in  match  factories — was  between  sevenpence  and  eight- 
pence  a  day.  In  many  fields  the  Japanese  manufacturer  is  today 
producing  a  better  article  than  his  white  competitor,  and  that  at 
far  less  cost.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  Japanese  goods  are 
flooding  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  And  be  it  noted  that,  while 
she  multiplies  her  own  exports,  Japan  offers  less  and  less  as  a 
market  for  the  goods  of  others. 

The  fly  in  the  Japanese  commercial  ointment  is  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  the  Chinese  and  the  American  markets  in  the  absence 
of  cordial  political  relationships  with  those  countries  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  other  markets  could  be  found  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  these.  With  America,  Japan 
could  probably  afford  to  quarrel  if  she  could  be  sure  of  improving 
her  position  in  China,  and  of  expanding  in  Manchuria.  That,  no 
doubt,  is  how  Japan  would  like  things  to  work  out.  For  at 
bottom  she  is  fighting  for  a  Yellow  Asia.  The  white  man  has 
closed  his  world  (and  it  is  a  world  which  comprises  some  nine- 
tenths  of  the  earth’s  surface)  against  the  yellow  races.  Japan’s 
would-be  reply  is  to  close  the  Far  Eastern  world  at  least  against 
all  races  that  are  not  yellow.  “  Hands  off  Asia  ”  is  her  reply 
to  the  Lytton  Report.  And,  in  pursuance  of  that  policy,  she 
goes  her  own  way  in  Manchuria,  and  gives  the  anxious  world 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  “  Open  Door  ”  will  not  much  longer 
remain  open.  She  is  fully  determined  that  China  shall  not  become 
the  prey  of  the  white  races  ;  and  until  the  Chinese  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  true  interests,  and  perceive  who  is  their  real 
friend,  they  will  simply  have  to  be  bludgeoned  into  acquiescence. 
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The  impartial  student  of  world  forces  will  surely  conclude  that 
upon  her  success  or  failure  in  conciliating  the  Chinese,  and  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  regard  Japan  as  the  spear-head  of  the  oriental 
thrust  against  Western  arrogance  and  aggression,  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Japan  depends.  If  she  fails,  and  if  China  decides  to  rank 
itself  with  her  foes,  inevitably  she  will  sink  into  the  position  of  a 
third-rate  Power  ;  for  the  rising  tide  of  Chinese  fecundity  is 
already  beating  down  surrounding  barriers,  and  everywhere, 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  Malaya,  and  from  India  to  Hawaii,  winning 
real  mastery  over  the  earth.  Against  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
China,  especially  when  they  come  to  be  equipped  with  modern 
technique  and  animated  with  true  patriotism,  and  with  the 
limitless  resources  of  their  vast  country  at  their  disposal,  the 
scores  of  millions  of  Japanese  cannot  ultimately  prevail. 

Will  Japan  succeed  in  persuading  China  to  forgive  and  forget, 
and  in  getting  herself  acknowledged  as  the  champion  of  Asia  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  She  is  even  now  fitting  herself  for  the  role  of 
champion,  in  all  things  at  least  save  friendship  with  China. 
Already  she  repents  of  a  too  ready  compliance  with  the  ways  of 
Europe  at  Geneva.  Already  she  serves  upon  Russia  notice  to 
quit  in  Manchuria,  and  will  soon  extend  its  scope  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  territories.  Already  she  is  preparing  to  bang  and  bolt  the 
“  Open  Door  ”  in  the  Far  East.  Already  she  is  driving  the 
Great  Powers  out  of  eastern  markets.  Already  she  is  demanding 
naval  parity  with  Ei  gland  and  the  United  States.  It  is  surely 
patent  that  these  are  but  the  necessary  steps  towards  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  greater  design.  But  the  Far  Eastern  key  is  in 
the  hands  of  China.  Yet  while  freely  admitting  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  success  of  Japan’s  long  designs  are  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  China,  it  may  well  be  that,  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  for  a  limited  period,  Japan’s  own  might  will  suffice. 

At  all  events  what  we  should  make  haste  to  recognize  is  that  a 
new  portent  has  appeared  in  the  world,  challenging  at  many 
points  some  of  its  most  comfortable  assumptions.  The  right 
of  the  white  man  to  wander  at  will,  while  coloured  folk  are  to  be 
restricted  to  certain  areas  ;  the  right  of  the  white  nations  to  levy 
toll  upon  the  raw  materials  of  the  whole  earth,  and  to  compel 
the  weak  to  buy  their  goods  ;  the  right  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  and  America  to  privileged  position  in  virtue  of  victories 
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won  generations  ago  ;  the  right  of  the  same  white  races  to  a 
standard  of  living  vastly  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
— ^all  these  rights  are  going  to  be  sharply  challenged,  and  that  in 
the  near  future.  When  the  Japanese  statesman  Count  Okuma 
wrote  in  1919 — “  by  marching  westward  to  the  Balkans,  to  Ger¬ 
many,  to  France,  to  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  may  be 
brought  under  our  sway  ”,  the  few  in  the  West  who  read  his 
words  must  have  smiled  incredulously.  Yet  in  1916  another 
Japanese  writer  had  indited  the  following  amazing  sentences  : — 
'*  We  now  have  China.  China  is  our  steed  !  Far  shall  we  ride  upon  her  I 
So  ovu:  fifty  millions  become  five  hundred  millions ;  so  our  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gold  grow  into  billions.  How  our  strength  has  grown  and  still 
grows  !  In  1895  we  conquered  China  ;  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  stole 
the  booty  from  us.  In  ten  years  we  punished  Russia  and  took  back  our  own  ; 
in  twenty  we  were  quits  with  Germany  ;  with  France  there  is  no  need  for 
haste.  She  knows  that  her  Oriental  possessions  are  ours  for  the  taking. 
As  for  America,  that  fatuous  booby  with  much  money  and  sentiment  but 
no  cohesion  and  no  brains  of  government,  were  she  alone  we  should  not 
need  our  China  steed.  America  is  an  immense  melon,  ripe  for  cutting.  North 
America  will  support  a  thousand  million  people.  They  shall  be  Japanese, 
with  their  slaves.” 

Even  Dean  Inge,  who  first  brought  these,  and  similar,  alarming 
utterances  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public,  dismissed  them  as 
“  rodomontade  which  is  of  some  importance  as  symptom  of  a 
new  spirit  I  ”  The  Dean,  however,  was  writing  eleven  years 
ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Washington  Conference,  when  Japan 
appeared  to  be  particularly  docile  and  conciliatory.  But  much 
has  happened  since  then  ;  and  very  bold,  or  very  ignorant, 
would  be  the  man  who  today  held  that  such  grandiose  schemes 
are  not  being  taken  seriously  in  Japan. 

In  1922  the  victorious  Allies,  associated  at  Geneva  with  scores 
of  little  nations  all  of  them  strongly  prejudiced  against  warlike 
adventures,  seemed  invincible  ;  and  when  America  as  well 
joined  with  them  in  dictating  a  new  policy  for  the  Far  East,  no 
wonder  that  Japan  was  for  the  moment  appalled.  But  everything 
that  has  happened  since  then  has  gone  to  prove  to  her  that  the 
imposing  outward  front  presented  by  the  white  peoples  is  really 
full  of  cracks.  A  new  civil  war  of  the  white  nations  has  not  seemed 
improbable  ;  and  Japan  rightly  supposes  that  from  such  another 
contest  only  their  mangled  remains  would  emerge.  The  industrial 
and  financial  depressions,  humbling  in  the  dust  as  they  have  done 
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even  the  dizzy  edifice  of  American  prosperity,  have  shown  that 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  West 
appeared  to  be  impregnably  built  are,  in  fact,  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay. 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  and 
unwillingness  to  hold  firmly  the  reins  of  empire,  a  defeatist  spirit, 
has  plainly  manifested  itself  among  the  peoples  who  used  so 
bravely  to  march  from  end  to  end  of  the  earth,  fully  convinced 
that  they  had  a  mission  to  govern  all  the  numerous  “  lesser 
breeds  Japan  knows  all  these  things,  and  ponders  them  in 
her  heart.  Hope  revives  ;  there  is  a  longing  to  wipe  out  the 
humiliation  of  Washington,  and  the  forward  policy,  reluctantly 
abandoned  ten  years  ago,  is  resumed,  this  time  with  the  resolve 
that  Japan  shall  win  through  to  her  goal  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 


I 
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NOT  A  “  FAILURE  ” 


By  George  Glasgow 

ONE  of  the  satisfactory  things  about  the  World  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference  was  that  after  a  month’s 
experience  no  people  in  the  world,  except  some  of  the 
doctrinaire  economists,  appeared  to  be  depressed.  In  the  stock 
markets  there  had  developed  something  like  a  boom  in  equities. 
The  incorrigibly  down-hearted  people,  it  is  true,  said  that  the 
boom  was  a  delusion  (are  booms,  or  slumps  for  that  matter, 
ever  anything  else  ?)  that  in  particular  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  “  arti¬ 
ficial  ”  inflation  was  dangerous  and  would  lead  to  a  bigger  smash 
than  ever.  The  pure  economist — by  pure  economist  one  means 
the  man  or  woman  who  dogmatizes  in  a  scholarly  spirit  about 
past  facts  in  international  commerce  and  thence  deduces  present 
remedies  and  future  probabilities — was  as  pure  and  as  depressing 
as  ever.  He  said  that  co-operation  between  the  governments  of 
the  world  was  essential  to  the  financial  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  world.  He  regretted  the  “  failure  ”  of  the  World  Conference, 
suggested  that  it  had  not  been  prepared  enough  in  advance,  nor 
intelligently  conducted  in  the  event.  His  own  oddity  was  that 
he  did  apparently  believe  it  to  be  possible  that  the  politicians  of 
sixty-six  nations  should  be  collectively  effective  in  a  constructive 
sense. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Conference  did  harm 
by  its  failure  to  agree  upon  any  single  matter  before  it.  Rather 
was  it  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  it  thus  failed.  If  the 
American,  British  and  French  politicians  had  agreed  among 
themselves  that  their  currencies  should  be  “  stabilized  ”,  or 
should  be  hedged  within  certain  agreed  narrow  limits  of  fluctua¬ 
tion  by  means  of  market  operations  on  the  part  of  their  central 
banks  and  Treasuries,  many  serious  merchants  throughout  the 
world  would  have  been  assailed  by  feelings  nearer  to  panic  than 
to  pleasure.  The  merchant  needs  stable  currencies  on  which  to 
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base  his  calculations  ;  but  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  needs  stable  conditions  and  a  normal  interchange  of  the 
world’s  goods.  Stable  currencies  are  the  result  of  stable  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  If  the  politicians  had  put  upon  paper  a 
commitment  that  their  central  banks  and  Treasuries  would  by 
market  operations  counter  the  currency  fluctuations  that  result 
from  unstable  commercial  conditions,  they  would  have  been 
attempting  to  do  violence  to  natural  cause  and  effect.  The 
achievement  would  have  been  as  gratifying  as  would  be  a  political 
agreement  to  prevent  the  advent  of  next  Christmas  by  stopping  all 
the  clocks  in  the  Geological  Museum.  It  would  have  been  even 
less  satisfactory,  for  the  stopping  of  the  clocks  could  have  no 
effect  upon  the  seasons,  whereas  the  political  pegging  of  the 
exchanges  might  do  a  little  temporary  harm  to  commerce.  Only 
a  little,  however.  The  politicians  nowadays  are  placed  in  so 
equivocal  a  position  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  what  they  are 
expected  to  do,  that  many  serious  people  have  begun  to  question 
the  practical  value  of  what  they  attempt.  If  the  politicians  fail 
to  do  what  they  set  out  to  do,  then  no  harm  seems  to  be  done  ; 
if  they  do  it,  then  one  is  patient  and  hopes  for  the  best. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget  a  certain  aspect  of  the  Genoa  Conference 
of  ten  years  ago,  now  thrown  into  relief  by  what  has  happened 
in  London.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  politicians  of  only  twenty- 
nine  European  countries  and  of  the  British  Empire  that  met  to 
talk  about  financial  and  economic  “  problems  ”.  One  attaches 
a  certain  irony  to  the  word  “  problems  ”  because  the  ups  and 
downs  of  international  finance  and  trade  are  not  really  problems 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  they  typify  the  vicissitudes  of  all  human 
activity.  The  politicians  assembled  in  Genoa  failed  to  agree 
upon  any  principle  except  that  of  the  desirability  of  a  general 
return  to  the  gold  standard.  The  governments  proceeded  to  act 
upon  that  principle  without  reference  to  the  fact,  soon  destined 
to  be  proved,  that  neither  the  gold  standard  nor  any  other  means 
of  common  convenience  in  commerce  could  work  while  the  normal 
operation  of  commerce  was  baulked  by  political  interference,  in 
this  case  by  the  service  of  the  political  debts.  Political  debts  are 
the  very  symbol  of  what  the  politicians  do  to  trade.  They 
postulate  ex  cathedra  the  transfer  of  national  currencies  across 
the  exchanges.  Now,  currencies  cannot  be  transferred  across 
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frontiers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  result  from  trade  balances, 
without  damaging  both  parties  concerned.  The  politicians  in 
effect  decreed  that  such  transfers  be  made,  although  it  was 
obvious  what  the  consequences  would  be.  The  net  balance  of 
the  political  payments  being  in  favour  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  the  world’s  supply  of  monetary  gold  was  steadily  accumu¬ 
lated  in  New  York  and  Paris,  because  the  very  hypothesis  of  the 
transactions  was  that  the  payments  had  no  relation  to  trade  and 
could  not  be  made  in  goods  or  services.  In  the  long  run,  there¬ 
fore,  they  could  be  made  only  in  gold.  How  could  the  gold 
standard  work  when  the  politicians  who  decided  to  work  it  at 
the  same  time  made  it  unworkable  ?  The  only  agreement 
reached,  therefore,  at  Genoa  was  in  its  effect  disastrous. 

The  difference — an  ambiguous  difference,  as  will  appear  below 
— is  that  in  London  the  politicians  have  failed  to  agree  upon 
currency  stabilization.  If  they  had  agreed  upon  it,  the  resultant 
disaster  would  have  been  of  precisely  the  like  kind,  inevitably 
resulting  from  the  imposition  upon  international  commerce  of  a 
factor  not  deriving  from  the  workings  of  international  commerce 
itself.  The  fact  that  the  experience  of  Genoa  had  not  been 
appreciated  when  the  politicians  met  in  London,  created  a  danger 
from  which  the  world  was  accidentally  saved  by  one  of  the 
politicians  themselves,  namely  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  happened 
not  to  be  at  the  Conference,  and  was  so  immersed  in  something 
else  that  he  neither  knew,  nor  apparently  cared,  what  his  own 
delegation  at  the  Conference  had  been  saying  ;  for  on  June  13th 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull  outlined  a  policy  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
July  3rd  indignantly  rebutted. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  many  students  of  “  civilization  ”, 
that  is  of  the  political  method  of  organizing  nations  in  their 
ostensibly  common  material  interests,  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
pace  at  which  political  competence  has  grown.  They  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  results  of  political  power.  They  have  been 
puzzled  because  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  condemn  the  politicians 
or  to  wish  that  there  were  no  politicians.  To  such  students  a 
sense  of  relief  has  gradually  dawned  as  the  discovery  has  been 
made  that  the  very  nature  of  the  political  method  has  acted  as  a 
safeguard  against  its  own  worst  dangers.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  wider  the  competence  given  to  politics  and  the  greater 
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the  number  of  politicians  thereby  engaged,  the  less  becomes  the 
chance  that  they  will  achieve  any  positive  purpose.  They  do  not 
agree.  They  cancel  each  other  out.  That  cheerful  attribute  of 
the  politicians  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Conference  that  began 
on  June  12th. 

At  the  outset  it  looked  impressive  as  a  possibly  constructive 
enterprise.  Most  of  those  who  were  present  in  the  Museum 
when  the  Conference  opened  will  confess  as  much.  As  the 
King  mounted  the  platform  and  the  delegates  of  sixty-six  nations 
rose  from  their  benches  in  a  silent  ceremony,  it  was  difficult  not 
to  feel  that  this  really  was  a  big  occasion.  The  large  gathering 
represented  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  whole  political 
world.  One  even  felt  that  under  the  stress  of  a  common  adversity 
those  delegates  might  be  spurred  to  serve  a  common  interest  by 
agreeing,  for  instance,  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs  or  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  maximum  gold  reserves  beyond  which  the  several  central 
banks  could  not  accumulate  gold.  Such  a  line  of  expectation 
proved  to  be  illusory.  The  Conference  did  indeed  start  in  an 
expectant  spirit  of  such  a  kind,  encouraged  by  an  initial  exposition 
from  the  British  King  and  the  British  Prime  Minister  of  the  rosy 
possibilities  of  joint  political  action. 

It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  work  should  be  conducted 
by  the  apparently  business-like  means  of  two  commissions,  the 
one  for  essentially  economic,  the  other  for  essentially  monetary 
matters.  From  the  outset  it  was  regarded  as  axiomatic  that 
currencies  must  be  stabilized  before  tariffs  could  be  even  discussed. 
Every  major  delegation,  including  the  American,  agreed  to  that 
axiom.  Within  a  week  certain  precise  limits  of  dollar,  franc  and 
pound  stabilization  were  being  discussed  as  a  provisional  measure 
for  the  duration  of  the  Conference,  and  to  enable  the  Conference 
to  proceed  to  its  further  business.  When  the  scheme  was  drafted, 
it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  in  effect  answered  that 
he  would  have  none  of  it.  His  answer  was  even  couched  in  the 
style  of  one  who  “  tells  the  world  He  said  :  “  Such  action, 
such  diversion,  shows  a  singular  lack  of  proportion  and  a  failure 
to  remember  the  larger  purposes  for  which  the  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  originally  was  called  together  One  was  reminded  of 
Lord  Snowden’s  style  when,  at  the  Hague  Conference  in  August, 
1929,  he  told  a  certain  Continental  European  politician,  who  had 
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a  taste  for  more  polished  form,  that  his  substance  was  “  gro¬ 
tesque  and  ridiculous 

It  would  be  hardly  interesting  to  recall  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  its  detailed  sequence.  It  is  more  illuminating  to  attempt 
to  place  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  post-war  political  attempts, 
which  were  begun  at  Genoa  and  were  continued  at  Geneva,  to 
organize  what  by  their  authors  were  regarded  as  remedial  measures 
against  the  economic  and  financial  disturbances  created  by  the 
war  of  1914-18.  In  this  matter  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  student  to  be  equipped  with  the  economist’s  formulae.  He 
need  never  have  heard,  for  instance,  of  Professor  Cassel’s 
theory,  now  accepted  by  economists  in  general  as  a  good  working 
principle  :  the  principle  of  “  purchasing  power  parity  ”,  whereby 
the  currencies  of  two  countries  may  be  regarded  as  stable  if  their 
exchange  value  corresponds  to  their  actual  purchasing  value  in 
each  of  the  countries  concerned.  Economists  themselves  apply 
the  Cassel  theory  to  widely  discrepant  purposes.  What  the  plain 
man  wants  to  know  is  whether  the  governments  of  the  world  are 
harmless,  or  whether  they  make  worse  the  distress  caused  by 
that  recurrent  gap  between  prices  and  costs  which  constitutes  a 
slump.  Slumps  themselves  will  no  doubt  alternate  with  booms 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The  two  phases  of 
economic  and  financial  vicissitude  are  clearly  complementary. 
They  are  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  same  pendulum.  The 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  not  only  inevitable — unless  human 
nature  itself  can  be  changed — but  is  good  for  business.  The 
question  is  whether  the  politicians  do  harm  or  good  by  trying  | 
at  one  time  to  stop,  at  another  time  to  accelerate,  the  pendulum.  | 

The  post-war  history  aforementioned,  culminating  in  the  World  I 

Monetary  and  Economic  Conference,  throws  some  light  upon  j 
that  line  of  enquiry.  ; 

Even  before  the  Genoa  Conference  met,  the  League  of  Nations 
had  started  the  political  quest  for  what  was  regarded  as  a  better 
working  of  international  finance  and  trade.  The  first  Brussels 
Conference  (1920)  organized  by  the  League  of  Nations,  laid  down 
certain  principles  of  sound  finance,  among  them  a  general 
restoration  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  balanced  budgets.  After 
the  orgy  of  the  war,  physical,  financial  and  economic,  men  were 
disposed  to  revert,  if  possible,  to  pre-war  habits.  After  the 
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Genoa  Conference  there  did  set  in  a  general  movement  towards 
gold,  with  the  result  that  in  1927  nearly  every  country  in  the  world 
was  based  upon  the  gold  standard.  In  that  year  the  League  of 
Nations  convened  in  Geneva  what  really  was  the  first  world 
economic  and  financial  conference.  Currency  inflation  at  that 
time  was  a  freshly  remembered  bogey.  The  rouble  and  the 
mark  alone  had  caused  enough  disturbance  to  frighten  people 
from  governmental  printing  presses  for  a  long  time  ahead.  It 
was  that  fright  that  was  partly  responsible  for  the  loans  raised  by 
the  League  of  Nations  for  such  danger  spots  as  Vienna  and  Buda¬ 
pest.  Also  the  German  danger  had  been  lessened  by  the  Dawes 
Plan  of  1925,  which  not  only  lightened  an  unbearable  burden,  but 
stipulated  that  Germany’s  remaining  liability  be  discharged  in 
marks,  the  effect  of  which  stipulation  was  to  place  the  burden  of 
exchange  transfer  upon  the  creditor  countries. 

The  1927  conference,  therefore,  was  given  as  easy  a  start  as  any 
international  conference  can  have.  Its  main  concern  was  to  stop 
the  economic  war,  as  Mr.  Wilson’s  concern  in  1918  had  been  to 
stop  the  physical  war.  The  one  proved  more  difficult  than  the 
other,  partly  no  doubt  because  economic  war  is  less  spectacularly 
frightful  than  physical  war.  The  1927  conference  was  composed 
of  non-political  people,  business  men  and  experts,  appointed  by 
governments,  but  not  answerable  to  governments.  Their  main 
recommendation,  that  tariffs  were  a  stupidity  and  that  inter¬ 
national  economic  cooperation  was  a  more  profitable  principle 
than  economic  nationalism,  was  ignored  by  the  governments  who 
had  appointed  them.  In  spite  of  the  continuing  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Economic  Committee,  which  tried  to  cultivate 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  governments  to  “  disarm  ”  econ¬ 
omically,  no  progress  was  made  in  that  sense. 

By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference  met  in  London  in  June  of  this  year,  the  position  was 
that  for  thirteen  years  the  political  attempt  had  been  continued 
to  remove  the  political  barriers  to  the  normal  flow  of  trade,  but 
no  progress  had  been  made.  As  if  to  improve  the  chance  that  the 
big  conference  now  about  to  assemble  would  belie  the  political 
tradition  that  had  been  thus  established,  the  Geneva  Preparatory 
Commission  put  into  writing  the  most  solemn  warning  against 
further  failure.  In  effect  the  Commission  tried  to  frighten  the 
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world’s  politicians.  It  wrote,  for  example  :  The  crisis  has 
caused  national  measures,  defensively  intended,  to  breed  virtual 
economic  warfare.  Failure  to  resolve  this  conflict  of  national 
economies  will  shake  the  system  of  international  finance  to  its 
foundations,  standards  of  living  will  be  lowered,  and  the  social 
system  as  we  know  it  can  hardly  survive  ”. 

The  League  of  Nations  had  prepared  an  excellent  agenda. 
It  was  both  an  agenda  and  a  full  answer  to  all  the  questions  it 
raised.  If  the  World  Conference  had  been  able  to  do  anything 
constructive,  it  need  only  have  adopted  in  full  the  League’s 
annotated  agenda.  The  fact  that  such  a  thing  proved  impossible, 
merely  expresses  the  fact  that  international  cooperation  is  as 
hopeless  an  ideal  (if  ideal  it  be)  now  as  it  ever  was.  Even  the  same 
people  quickly  changed  their  view  of  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva  on  May  i6th,  in  which  he  said :  “  The  World  Economic 
Conference  will  meet  soon,  and  must  come  to  its  conclusions 
quickly.  The  world  cannot  await  deliberations  long  drawn  out. 
The  Conference  must  establish  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  by 
stabilization  of  currency,  by  freeing  the  flow  of  world  trade,  and 
by  international  action  to  raise  price  levels.  It  must,  in  short, 
substitute  for  individual  domestic  programmes  economic  recovery 
by  wise  and  considered  international  action  ”.  Yet  the  same  man, 
on  July  3rd,  said  in  a  message  to  the  Conference  in  London : 
“  The  world  will  not  long  be  lulled  by  the  specious  fallacy  of 
achieving  a  temporary  and  probably  an  artificial  stability  in 
foreign  exchange  on  the  part  of  a  few  large  countries  only.  The 
sound  internal  economic  system  of  a  nation  is  a  greater  factor  in 
its  well-being  than  the  price  of  its  currency  in  changing  terms  of 
the  currencies  of  other  nations”. 

In  his  second  statement,  it  is  true,  he  was  making  a  distinction 
between  temporary  and  permanent  stabilization.  Later  in  the 
same  message  he  even  wrote  :  ”  Our  broad  purpose  is  the  per¬ 
manent  stabilization  of  every  nation’s  currency  ”.  But  it  was 
clear  from  the  whole  statement  that  his  immediate  object  was  to 
prevent  stabilization.  It  would  be  odd  if  a  man  who  really  wanted 
permanent  stabilization  were  to  refuse  temporary  stabilization. 
If  one  wanted  the  sun  to  shine  permanently  one  would  hardly 
object  to  its  shining  in  the  meantime.  Moreover,  everybody 
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knew  that  in  the  matter  of  currencies  the  distinction  between 
temporary  and  permanent  stabilization  was  likely  to  be  one  of 
words  only.  If  the  dollar,  poimd  and  franc  were  stabilized  for 
the  duration  of  the  Conference  they  would  thereby  be  stabilized 
as  permanently  as  anything  can  be  permanent  in  this  transitory 
life. 

The  really  interesting  fact  is  that  the  World  Conference  met, 
was  presented  with  the  printed  edition  of  what  exactly  it  had  to 
do,  and  refused  to  do  it.  Why  was  it  that  a  world  conference, 
brought  together  by  a  disordered  condition  of  world  trade, 
and  presented  with  clear,  simple  remedies  ready  for  its  adoption, 
did  not  simply  adopt  them  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
probably  the  answer  to  the  general  problem  raised  by  politics. 
The  question  can  be  varied  in  many  forms.  Why  did  M.  Lit¬ 
vinov  and  Sir  John  Simon  take  three  months  to  agree  to  do  what 
both  had  wanted  to  do  all  the  time,  namely  to  release  the  Moscow 
prisoners  and  to  restart  trade  }  Why  did  the  Estonian  and  British 
authorities  take  three  weeks  in  June  and  July  to  agree  upon  an 
exchange  of  British  herrings  against  Estonian  butter  when  both 
sides  wanted  the  exchange  all  the  time  ?  Why  did  the  politicians 
of  the  world  for  the  four  and  a  half  years  1914-1918  engage  in 
war  against  their  every  common  interest  ?  Why  do  dogs  fight  ? 
It  seems  to  be  true  to  all  human  and  animal  experience  that  in 
so  far  as  individuals  make  contact  with  each  other  they  disagree. 
The  human  mind  is  so  inexact  an  instrument  that  in  different 
people  it  registers  different  impressions  of  the  same  thing.  From 
infancy  upwards  the  contact  of  any  two  people  produces  dis¬ 
agreement,  great  or  small,  expressed  or  not  expressed.  If  the 
scope  be  extended  beyond  two  people,  the  possible  divergences 
of  thought,  feeling,  prejudice,  habits,  breeding,  principle,  become 
so  large  that  the  “  permutations  and  combinations  ”  of  one’s 
schooldays  come  back  to  one’s  mind. 

Is  it  surprising  that  diplomacy — the  business  of  registering  the 
relationship  between  different  nations  comprising  millions  of 
people — is  a  chaotic  business  ?  Nor  need  the  obvious  deduction 
be  interpreted  in  a  merely  negative  sense.  The  babel  of  tongues 
serves  a  purpose,  for  it  bids  a  man  mind  his  own  business  rather 
than  that  of  others.  Socialism,  which  means  the  maximum 
confusion  of  everybody  with  everybody,  the  interference  by 
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everybody  in  everybody’s  business,  is  the  reduction  to  absurdity 
of  politics.  The  supremely  salutary  lesson  of  the  World  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference  sitting  in  London,  as  of  the  World 
Disarmament  Conference  sitting  in  Geneva,  and  of  every  other 
world  conference  that  has  ever  sat  anywhere  for  any  purpose  is 
that  the  greater  the  scope  of  collective  human  enterprise  of  an 
intellectual  quality  the  greater  the  muddle. 


THE  WORLD’S  WHEAT  PROBLEM 


By  Robert  Machray 

WHEAT  has  bulked  largely  and  pretty  constantly  “  in  the 
news  ”  for  some  time.  And  with  good  reason,  for  in 
politics,  as  in  economics,  it  has  revealed  itself  as 
the  most  important  commodity  in  the  world.  It  had  become 
a  commonplace  to  say  that  we  were  all  suffering  from  the  very 
plenitude  of  the  products  of  the  earth.  That  superabundance, 
so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  is  passing ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  change  in  stimu¬ 
lating  recovery  from  the  world  depression. 

It  is  not  altogether  strange  that  in  these  islands  little  or  no 
interest  was  taken  generally  in  wheat,  for  the  supply  of  our  daily 
bread  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  unfailing.  The  plight  of  British 
agriculture  in  these  days,  however,  has  drawn  renewed  attention 
to  the  politics  of  wheat — hence  the  quota,  as  some  sort  of  remedy, 
though  not  exactly  justified  by  economic  law.  But  agriculture 
has  been  depressed  everywhere  ;  this  was  sometimes  repre¬ 
sented  as  just  a  part  of  the  depression,  and  for  quite  a  while  there 
was  no  suspicion  that  it  was  the  basic  element  in  the  whole 
tragic  business.  It  is  only  during  the  last  two  years  that  politicians 
and  economists  have  united  in  telling  us,  even  here  in  England, 
that  the  depression  can  be  cured  by  raising  the  price  of  primary 
commodities,  and  much  the  greatest  of  these  is  wheat.  The 
same  doctrine  has  been  preached,  with  sharper  emphasis,  in  the 
United  States.  How  this  is  to  be  achieved  is  the  world’s  wheat 
problem  of  the  moment. 

The  problem  has  taken  different  shapes  at  different  times. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Bristol  in  1898, 
Sir  William  Crookes,  its  President  that  year,  said  that  “  a  scarcity 
of  wheat  is  within  measurable  distance”,  and  he  added  that  he 
thought  the  “  shadow  of  famine  ”  would  begin  to  fall  on  the 
world  in  1931.  Now,  in  the  last-named  year,  the  world  was 
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suffering  not  from  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  but  from  such  a  plethora 
of  it  that  his  remarks  occasioned  some  rather  wry-mouthed 
amusement.  Yet  only  six  years  before — it  was  early  in  1925 — 
wheat  in  Winnipeg  sold  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  May  option,  that  is,  at  more  than  nine  shillings  a 
bushel.  A  shortage  was  thought  to  be  imminent. 

But  since  1925  there  has  been  no  real  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  wheat. 
The  trouble  has  been  the  other  way.  The  largest  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  reaped  in  1928  ;  in  round  figures  it 
amounted  to  close  on  4,600  million  bushels,  which  was  some¬ 
thing  like  400  million  bushels  more  than  was  registered  for  the 
preceding  year.  I  have  always  thought  that  immense  crop  of 
1928  was  the  real  beginning,  if  not  the  actual  cause  at  the  time, 
of  the  world  depression.  At  any  rate,  the  surplus  of  that  year 
has  overhung  the  world  ever  since  that  date.  Not  a  few  people 
said  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  world  “  bad  crop  There 
was  no  missing  the  frightful  irony  that  the  plenitude  of  wheat 
was  beginning  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  blessing,  but  as  a  curse. 

But  in  1930,  so  far  from  the  world  crop  showing  a  decrease 
it  showed  an  increase.  It  was  well  below  that  of  1928,  but  well 
above  that  of  1929.  There  was  no  reduction  in  the  prodigious 
“  Overhang  ” — rather  the  contrary,  and  the  trend  of  prices 
naturally  was  downward.  The  bulk  of  the  Overhang  was  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  its  huge  agricultural  community 
of  twenty-five  million  souls  there  came  the  most  poignant  cries 
of  distress.  Even  Washington  saw  that  something,  and  something 
big,  ought  to  be  done  for  the  farmers.  The  political  side  of  wheat 
was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  then  President,  and  early  in  1930  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  was  made  to  control  the  price  of  wheat,  through  buy¬ 
ing  “  high  enough  to  help  the  farmer  ”,  without  regard  to  the 
market,  and  by  storing  the  wheat.  A  Federal  Farm  Board  was 
created  and  enormous  quantities  of  wheat  were  bought.  At  that 
time  the  Overhang  still  amounted  to  400  million  bushels,  and  the 
Board  purchased  upwards  of  100  million  bushels — ^which  was 
taken  off  the  market,  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
disposed  of  when  suitable  opportunities  presented  themselves, 
and  not  till  then.  Speaking  broadly,  these  suitable  opportunities 
never  arrived  ;  the  Board  was  forced  to  buy  more  and  more 
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wheat,  but  its  immense  holdings  were  in  reality  a  depressing 
factor  all  the  time,  as  everybody  knew  they  were  held  for  a  rise, 
and  everybody  therefore  was  chary  in  buying.  During  the  last 
two  years  they  were  sold  out,  but  at  heavy  loss.  This  liquidation 
was  another  “  bear  ”  influence  on  the  course  of  markets  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year. 

But  what  in  the  main  determined  the  price  of  wheat  was  world 
production  as  related  to  world  consumption,  which  remained 
practically  constant.  What  lay  behind  the  Farm  Board’s  colossal 
deals  in  the  cereal  was  the  expectation  that  world  production 
would  fall,  the  Overhang  be  absorbed,  and  the  price  rise  of  itself, 
owing  to  short  crops.  This  expectation,  however,  was  not 
realized.  The  world  harvests  of  1931  and  1932  were  large — in 
fact,  bountiful,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  price  fell,  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Hoover  Administration  ended  in  disastrous 
failure.  The  American  farmer  was  worse  off  than  ever  before, 
and- was  correspondingly  clamant.  Before  the  World  War  his 
ideal,  not  often  realized,  was  “  dollar  wheat  ” — ^wheat  at  the 
selling  price  to  him  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  But  during  the  War  he 
got  two  dollars  or  more  for  his  wheat,  and  he  came  to  regard 
dollar  wheat  as  something  that  had  for  ever  been  left  behind. 
As  the  price  remained  high  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  War 
he  was  disillusioned  rather  slowly,  but  the  process  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  1929-1932  period,  the  final  stage,  as  now  seems 
probable,  being  reached  when  in  December  last  bottom  was 
touched  at  Chicago  around  forty  cents  a  bushel. 

The  American  farmers  had  very  hard  times.  During  the  years 
when  prices  had  been  high  or  fairly  high  their  standard  of  living 
had  been  raised  proportionately.  They  built  new  houses  and 
barns,  developed  and  improved  their  equipment,  the  tractor 
replacing  the  horse,  paid  off  their  mortgages,  and  added  to  their 
acreage.  They  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  they  themselves  were  helped  by  the  “  hired 
man  ”.  They  rode  about  in  fine  “  autos  ”,  the  homely  Ford 
having  been  rejected  for  the  splendid  Cadillac.  Their  prosperity 
made  the  whole  country  prosperous.  The  saying  so  common  in 
some  European  States  that  “  when  the  peasants  (farmers)  have 
money,  everybody  has  money  ”,  was  paralleled  in  America. 
There  was  no  prevision  that  the  opposite — **  when  the  peasants 
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have  no  money,  nobody  has  any  ” — might  also  come  true.  It 
came  true  in  terms  of  American  economics,  just  as  in  terms  of 
European.  It  also  came  true  of  world  economics. 

With  the  turn  of  the  tide,  mortgages  reappeared,  the  hired  man 
was  dispensed  with,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farm  went  to . 
work  again  in  the  fields,  the  horse  was  seen  instead  of  the  tractor, 
and  the  Ford  was  once  more  in  use.  Let  it  be  said  that  the 
American  farmer  faced  the  changed  situation  bravely,  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  that  fatal  Wheat  Overhang  still  remained  im¬ 
movable,  it  proved  too  much  for  him.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Farm  Board  that  body  had  sent  its  missionaries  throughout  the 
Middle  West  exhorting  him  to  restrict  his  acreage  as  the  means  of 
checking  and  defeating  over-production,  but  as  a  rule  he  would 
not  listen  to  this  counsel — that  was  in  1930.  His  difficulties 
multiplied  and  became  more  and  more  burdensome  and  inti¬ 
midating  as  prices  went  on  dropping  to  lower  and  lower  levels. 
Finally  he  found  himself  unable  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  or  pay  his  taxes  ;  the  local  “  store  ”  and  the  local  bank, 
both  seriously  embarrassed  through  him,  were  compelled  to 
refuse  credit ;  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  or  the  land  sold  for 
the  taxes.  His  plight  was  indeed  desperate,  heart-breaking, 
thanks  chiefly  to  “  too  much  wheat 

Politically  he  reacted,  not  unnaturally,  with  some  violence  ; 
there  were  not  only  many  meetings  of  stormy  protest,  but  also 
strikes  and  a  show  of  force,  with  some  shooting.  He  carried  his 
case  again  to  Washington,  and  was  especially  active  and  urgent 
in  presenting  it  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  but  the  United  States 
was  then  in  the  depths  of  the  depression,  and  though  there  was 
much  talk  and  some  plans  to  assist  him,  very  little  was  done  in  his 
aid.  Yet  the  strength  of  his  case  was  recognized,  and  in  the 
Presidential  Election  in  November,  1932,  farm  relief  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  issues.  Roosevelt  preached  and  promised  a 
“  New  Deal  ”,  and  Hoover  went  down  in  the  dust  before  him. 
At  the  moment  of  this  writing  the  New  Deal,  so  far  as  the 
American  farmer  is  concerned,  must  be  said  to  be  developing 
most  favourably  for  him,  but  before  considering  it  we  must  take 
a  look  at  tlie  other  great  wheat-producing  countries. 

North  and  north-west  of  the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States 
lies  the  vast  wheat-producing  area  of  Canada — ^the  Prairie  Pro- 
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vinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  capable  of  a  crop 
in  good  years  of  upwards  of  500  million  bushels  of  the  excellent 
hard  wheat  generally  known  as  “  Manitoba  ”,  with  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  of  it  available  for  export,  but  at  prices  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  on  those  ruling  in  the  American  market.  The 
feature  of  the  world  wheat  situation  in  1932  was  the  enormous 
harvest  reaped  in  these  provinces  ;  it  was  that  big  Canadian  crop 
which  made  any  marked  impression  on  the  Overhang  simply 
impossible. 

Before  the  War  a  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  existed,  its  aim  being 
to  keep  prices  up  as  much  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer ;  it  was  not  a  Government  affair  but  an  aggregation  of 
farmers  on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  it  worked  fairly  well. 
After  the  War  the  system  continued  to  function,  but,  with  the 
heavy  slump  in  American,  and  therefore  in  world  prices,  the 
interested  Governments  had  to  step  in  and  finance  it — to  hold 
the  market  from  going  to  pieces  utterly.  Immense  sums  had  to 
be  advanced  or  guaranteed  ;  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
losses  were  very  serious,  and  caused  these  Governments  deep 
anxiety.  The  plight  of  the  Canadian  farmer  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  American. 

Argentina  and  Australia  are  the  other  big  wheat-producing 
countries,  and  prices  fell  there  as  elsewhere,  but  in  Australia 
Government  guarantees  have  helped  the  farmer.  The  largeness 
or  smallness  of  their  crops  does,  of  course,  affect  the  world  market, 
but  has  not  the  dominating  influence  exercised  on  it  by  the 
American  and  Canadian  crops.  Much  of  their  surplus,  as  of  the 
Canadian,  finds  its  way  to  England.  Neither  Argentine  nor 
Australian  production  reduced  in  practice  the  Overhang  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year — it  was  the  same  deadly  menace  to  farmers 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  it  was  to  those  in  the  northern. 

Before  the  War  Russia  was  a  tremendous  factor,  usually  as  a 
producer,  in  the  world  wheat  market ;  under  Soviet  rule  the 
exportation  of  Russian  wheat  has  more  than  once  disturbed  the 
market,  and  may  do  so  again  ;  but  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  Soviet 
Government’s  action  is  more  distinctly  political  than  that  of  any 
other  Government  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  and  can  scarcely  be 
forecast.  At  present,  however,  all  reports  agree  in  describing 
Russian  agriculture  as  being  in  a  ruinous  or  ruined  condition, 
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and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  Soviet  Russia  will  be  a 
considerable  selling  element  in  the  world  wheat  position,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  be  driven  to  import  grain,  instead  of  again  appearing  in 
the  role  of  a  large  producer  for  which  she  is  cast  by  nature. 

In  1929  the  “  agrarian  ”  States  of  Europe  were  swept  by  the 
wave  of  depression  caused  by  falling  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Poland  felt  the  impact  in  the  late  autumn  of  1928, 
when  the  Overhang  was  first  evident.  In  the  next  year  the 
States  of  the  Danube  Basin,  with  wheat  and  other  products  to 
sell,  foimd  poor  markets  or  none  at  all.  In  1930,  when,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  world  price  of  wheat  was  at  least  twice  as 
high  as  in  1932,  various  conferences  of  these  and  other  States 
similarly  situated  were  held,  but  their  result  was  negligible. 
Meanwhile,  as  that  terrible  Overhang  was  still  as  formidable  as 
before,  prices  went  down  and  down.  There  was  great  distress 
in  consequence  in  the  agricultural  States  of  Europe ;  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  could  be  done  to 
remedy  or  even  relieve  the  situation,  and  the  outlook  of  these 
States  as  they  entered  the  present  year  was  undeniably  gloomy. 

All  the  world  lay  groaning  and  travailing  under  the  weight  of 
wheat.  True,  there  was  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference  to  look  forward  to  for  relief,  but  the  date  of  its 
assembling  had  not  then  been  fixed  ;  when  it  was,  might  it  not 
prove  to  be  a  saviour  ?  But — so  many  nations,  so  many  minds  ! 
There  certainly  would  be  great  difficiilties  to  surmount,  yet, 
surely,  with  the  necessity  so  clear  for  some  downright  general 
action  by  agreement,  something  would  be  done.  Or  so  it  was 
hoped.  A  few  practical  people,  who  were  less  politically  minded, 
found  ground  for  confidence  in  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  four  great  wheat-producing  States  that  was  to  be  held  in 
London  in  the  summer.  But  in  all  lands  earnest  men  wrestled 
with  the  problem,  and  put  forward  solutions. 

One  solution,  which  seemed  obvious  enough,  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Overhang.  In  America  this  had  warm  advocates. 
On  American  farms  wheat  had  actually  been  destroyed — it  was 
burned  in  place  of  coal,  which  was  much  dearer.  Perhaps  some 
day  it  will  seem  exceedingly  strange  that  there  was  small  support 
for  the  opposite  policy  of  conserving  the  wheat  against  a  period 
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of  dearth.  It  was  believed  that  sufficient  crops  would  always  be 
produced,  and  that  a  world  “  bad  crop  **  was  impossible  ;  it  was 
alleged  that  man’s  ingenuity  in  applying  chemicals  and  machinery 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  be  adequate.  Moreover,  it 
was  urged  that  there  were  serious  obstacles  to  conservation, 
since  wheat  could  not  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  anyhow  elevator 
costs,  which  were  not  low,  would  tell  heavily  against  it.  The  idea 
that  human  ingenuity  could  cope  with  these  obstacles  was 
scouted.  Those  who  ventured  to  talk  of  cycles  of  good  and  bad 
years  were  scorned,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  the  fact  that  up  to 
1928 — the  year  of  the  Overhang — production  had  on  the  average 
balanced  consumption,  whether  the  seasons  had  been  good 
or  bad  in  the  various  wheat  lands.  Still,  the  possibility  remains 
that  in  some  year  world  production  may,  owing  to  weather 
conditions,  fall  well  below  the  average,  perhaps  even  400  million 
bushels  below,  instead  of  above  it  as  in  1928 :  an  Underhang, 
so  to  speak,  instead  of  an  Overhang.  Then,  what  about  it  ? 

Another  solution  was  to  increase  consumption.  The  Far 
East  was  pointed  out  as  a  promising  field,  wheat  taking  the  place 
of  rice.  It  was  known  that  the  Chinese  had  been  acquiring  the 
taste  for  wheaten  bread,  and  China  lay  open  to  further  exploita¬ 
tion,  but  unfortunately  her  internal  condition  prevented  her  from 
buying  wheat,  cheap  as  it  was  ;  rice  was  still  cheaper,  and  on  the 
spot.  America,  however,  succeeded  in  working  off  some  of  her 
wheat  in  a  deal  with  the  Nanking  Grovemment.  For  the  rest, 
the  chronic  consumer  of  wheat  in  the  shape  of  bread  was  already 
eating  as  much  as  he  wanted — and  his  stomach,  like  other  human 
stomachs,  had  only  a  certain,  rather  inelastic  capacity. 

But  the  solution  which  was  most  generally  offered  was  the 
curtailment  of  production  :  wheat  birth-control  1  Some  people 
thought  there  was  something  “  immoral  ”  about  the  destruction 
solution  ;  but  this  evidently  applied  in  a  much  less  degree  to 
restriction  at  the  source.  As  already  noted,  the  American  farmer 
had  not  been  keen  about  adopting  restriction  in  1930,  but  his 
subsequent  impoverishment  forced  his  hand,  and  his  winter 
wheat  sowing  last  year  was  limited  by  his  lack  of  means.  It  must 
be  admitted,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  restriction.  At  all  events  the  conference  of  the  four  great 
wheat-producing  States,  held  in  London  last  month,  agreed  in 
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principle  “  on  the  policy  of  temporary  adjustment  of  production 
and  world  trade  demands,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  price  of 
wheat  and  liquidating  the  surplus  stocks  now  overhanging  the 
I  market”.  The  Overhang  was  put  at  350  million  bushels  at  that 

I  date.  The  official  announcement  added :  “  We  recognize, 

however,  that  the  solution  of  the  wheat  problem  depends  on  the 
I  co-operation  of  the  European  countries  ”.  The  reference  was 

I  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs.  It  was  understood  that  the  plan  for 

\  adjustment  was  definitely  limited  to  restriction  of  production  as 

regards  the  1934  and  1935  crops.  Its  effect  can  hardly  be  im¬ 
mediate  if  taken  by  itself.  But  all  this  is  in  advance  of  the  course 
I  of  my  article,  and  I  must  go  back  to  the  situation  as  it  stood  in  the 

I  early  months  of  this  year — a  situation  so  gloomy  that  there  was 

little  room  for  hope,  unless  something  extraordinary  occurred, 
i  such  as  the  making  of  the  “  New  Deal  ”  of  which  Roosevelt 

had  spoken  in  his  candidature  for  the  American  Presidency. 

Very  little  impression  had  been  made  on  the  Overhang,  the 
world’s  immediate  wheat  problem.  It  still  exists.  Ignoring,  or 
going  round  it.  President  Roosevelt’s  policy,  and  his  various 
actions  implementing  his  policy,  constitute  the  New  Deal. 

‘  It  applies  to  his  own  country  in  particular,  but  as  its  fundamentals 
involve  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  primary  commodities, 
especially  of  wheat,  in  a  big  way,  it  stretches  out  to  the  whole 
[  world,  especially  to  the  wheat-producing  States.  Wheat  cannot 

^  go  up  to  a  dollar  or  more  in  Chicago  without  rising  correspond¬ 

ingly  in  Winnipeg,  Sydney  and  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  hardly  too 
[  much  to  say  that  Roosevelt  has  saved  the  Prairie  Provinces  of 

Canada  from  bankruptcy.  To  criticize  his  policy,  which  everyone 
\  knows  is  frankly  inflationary,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  ; 

my  purpose  is  to  note  its  effect  on  the  price  of  primary  com¬ 
modities,  with  wheat  in  the  van,  in  America  :  wheat  stands  for 
all  of  them. 

In  February  last  wheat  had  touched  another  “  low  ”  record 
in  Chicago — around  forty  cents  a  bushel — but  no  sooner  was 
Roosevelt  installed  at  Washington  and  had  begun  to  make  good 
his  promise  of  the  New  Deal,  than  an  upward  movement  started 
in  the  market  which  in  a  few  weeks  carried  the  price  of  the  May 
option  to  nearly  seventy  cents  a  bushel.  The  President  and  his 
policy  were  behind  this  big  advance,  but  it  is  true  that  it  was 
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materially  assisted  by  the  poor  prospects  of  the  American  winter 
wheat  crop,  which  was  reported  to  be  the  worst  for  some  thirty 
years.  At  that  time  the  American  spring  wheat  crop,  of  which 
the  seed  was  hardly  sown,  was  not  in  evidence,  but  as  it  is  always 
much  smaller  than  the  other,  experts,  taking  it  at  an  average  figure, 
came  to  the  conclusion  then  that  the  total  yield  for  1933  would 
fall  below  the  nation’s  requirement  by  at  least  150  million  bushels 
— which,  of  course,  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Overhang. 

Since  May  the  price  of  wheat  has  reached  and  passed  the  dollar 
mark  in  Chicago.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  that  the  influences  which  have  led  to  this  result  are  the 
intensification  of  the  President’s  policy  and  the  strong  support 
given  to  it  by  the  very  poor  prospects  of  both  the  winter  and  spring 
wheat  crops  in  America.  A  third,  if  outside,  factor  is  the  doubtful 
position  of  the  Canadian  crop  from  unsuitable  weather  and 
grasshopper  (locust)  infestation.  Without  question  it  looks  as 
if  there  must  be  a  big  inroad  into  the  Overhang  ;  it  may  be  cut 
by  more  than  a  half.  And  it  is  always  possible  that  the  world 
is  entering  on  a  cycle  of  “  bad  years  ”.  That  would  certainly  give 
a  complete  solution  to  the  world  wheat  problem  in  its  present 
aspect,  though  it  would  raise  it  in  another  :  a  shortage  of  wheat 
instead  of  a  surplus. 

As  the  American  crop  is  bound  to  be  so  short,  the  American 
farmer  will  get  a  high  price  for  what  he  can  send  to  market. 
In  the  winter  wheat  belt,  where  the  harvest  is  being  garnered, 
he  is  already  being  paid  seventy-five  to  eighty  cents  a  bushel 
instead  of  the  twenty-five  he  received  last  year.  It  must  seem 
something  of  a  miracle  to  him.  But  he  has  much  less  wheat  to 
sell,  and  he  is  still  a  very  poor  man.  Those  terrible  years  of  too 
much  wheat !  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  President’s 
policy — the  “  stupendous  experiment  ”,  as  Sir  Herbert  Samuel 
called  it  the  other  day — is  what  he  is  doing  in  cash  to  tide  his 
farmers  over  their  troubles.  They  are  to  get  a  money  bonus  of 
one  thousand  million  dollars  a  year  in  exchange  for  curtailing 
their  acreage,  the  funds  being  raised  by  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  a 
bushel  on  “  processors  ”,  millers,  and  so  on.  A  hundred  million 
dollars  are  promised  to  the  wheat  farmers  on  September  ist. 
Under  another  provision  of  the  Farm  Relief  Act,  two  thousand 
million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  re-financing  farm  mortgages. 
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Meanwhile  farmers  everywhere  may  lift  up  their  heads.  Wheat 
has  got  well  out  of  that  deep,  deep  rut  in  which  it  seemed  to  be 
stuck — this  is  now  the  dominant  fact  in  the  situation,  and  its 
beneficent  influence  is  reaching  out  to  all  commodities  and  every¬ 
thing  else.  It  surely  will  never  be  forgotten  that  while  others 
talked,  Roosevelt  acted  ;  this  was  what  not  only  the  world  wheat 
problem  required,  but  what  was  needed  to  lift  the  whole  world 
out  of  the  depression  which  has  devastated  it  so  long. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published  the  World  Monetary  and 
Economic  Conference  will  have  adjourned — to  some  date  probably 
in  the  late  autumn,  but  whether  it  will  really  reassemble  seems 
rather  uncertain.  In  any  case  the  Conference,  which  quite  a 
number  of  people  appear  to  regard  as  something  between  a  farce 
and  a  fiasco,  was  largely  superseded  by  the  course  of  events,  one 
of  its  main  objects  having  already  been  achieved  quite  apart 
from  its  discussions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ironies  of 
our  age  that  the  Conference  was  in  session  when  the  great  lifting 
up  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  primary  commodities  occured 
— without  the  Conference  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  rise.  The  depression  is  passing,  and  the  world  is  moving 
.  on  to  better  times.  Conference  or  no  Conference.  This  is  not 
to  say  however,  that  a  world  conference  can  do  nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  an  encouragement  to  further  effort  in 
helping  on  and  making  good  the  advance  in  all  directions. 


AMONG  NIGERIAN  CANNIBALS* 


By  Frank  Penn-Smith 
With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Richard  Hughes 

“  Wanderings  in  many  regions.  Scenes  of  pleasure  and  privation. 

A  life  of  contrasts.  England  in  the  seventies :  the  France  of  the  Third 
Empire.  And  then,  difficulties  with  cannibals,  business-men,  witch¬ 
doctors,  governments,  and  wild  beasts.  Kings.  Gold.  Always  the 
unexpect^  result — not  the  thing  aimed  at,  but  something  to  suffice,  in 
a  queer  way  .  .  .”. 

That  is  how  Mr.  Penn-Smith  himself  sums  up  his  seventy  years.  It  is  his 
adventures  in  West  Africa,  among  the  cannibals  of  the  Sara  Peaks,  wluch  the 
following  pages  describe. 

Lives  of  adventure,  such  as  this  one,  are  not  perhaps  imcommon,  nor  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them  necessarily  interesting.  But  has  such  a  life  ever  before  been 
lived  by  a  man  who  was  by  nature  a  poet  and  an  artist,  driven  to  a  life  of 
action  by  Necessity,  not  Inclination  ?  He  took  to  the  wild  parts  of  the  world 
that  sensitive  eye  we  are  used  to  associating  with  scenes  of  quiet  and  security. 
He  looked  on  lions  with  the  same  eye  that  Wordsworth  looked  on  wild-flowers  : 
on  cannibals  as  Gray  looked  on  the  worthies  of  Stoke  Poges.  Has  any  other  man 
combined  with  a  new  and  beautiful  way  of  handling  English  such  insight  into 
the  minds  of  savages,  such  a  charming  tolerance  of  lions  ?  It  is  this,  in  my 
opinion,  which  renders  his  work  unique.  He  is  not  an  old  inarticulate  adven¬ 
turer,  dragged  from  his  retirement  to  mumble  about  his  great  doings :  he  is  a 
brilliant  new  author,  discovered  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

RICHARD  HUGHES. 

The  air  was  like  a  warm,  wet  muffler  over  the  mouth.  The 
tasteless  breeze  hitherto  made  by  the  pace  of  our  ship 
had  now  ceased.  We  were  at  the  wharf  at  Lagos,  plunged 
into  the  atmosphere  of  a  steaming  bath  without  soap.  Artificial¬ 
looking  palms  spaced  along  the  front,  white  buildings  streaked 
with  damp  and  mould,  showed  that  we  were  indeed  in  tropical 
West  Africa.  The  asylum-like  Portland  cement  palace  of  the 
Governor  showed  to  what  Power  all  this  belonged. 

The  year  1911.  We  put  up  at  the  only  hotel,  an  auberge  in  a 
slum.  After  a  stifling  night  came  the  train.  Through  the  great 
forests  of  the  west  coast  we  curved  our  way  upward,  stopping  at 
*  From  The  Unexpected,  an  autobiography,  to  be  published  shortly. 
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intervals  where  a  wide  motor-road  sliced  an  avenue  through  the 
densities  towards  some  native  town.  Ultimately  the  capital 
of  the  northern  province  was  reached — Zungeru,  a  little  Govern¬ 
ment  headquarters  of  bungalows  and  offices  (since  removed  to 
Kaduna).  It  was  a  joke  in  Zungeru  that  two  German  commercial 
travellers,  arriving  once  at  Lagos  with  their  wives,  telegraphed 
up  to  this  northern  capital  for  the  two  best  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
chief  hotel.  They  received  a  reply  that  the  only  accommodation 
offering  was  two  empty  mud  huts  with  grass  roofs  ! 

As  for  myself,  prepared  if  necessary  to  camp  in  my  own  tent, 
I  was  elated  to  find  myself  in  a  roomy,  cool  rest-house  of  mud. 
Ensconced  in  this,  I  regarded  my  new  surroundings.  Soon 
various  features  appeared.  Time,  always  relative,  had  its  own 
peculiar  aspect  in  this  place.  It  existed — which  is  hardly  the 
case  in  some  places — but  chiefly  under  the  aspect  of  procrastina¬ 
tion.  The  sun,  elsewhere  the  benign  means  of  sun-bathing,  was 
here  (between  ten  and  four  o’clock)  the  author  of  sunstroke, 
paralysis,  madness — if  you  forgot  your  helmet.  Atmospheric 
conditions  were  incredible.  The  whole  of  humanity,  official  and 
unofficial,  were  victims  of  the  disease  called  “  West  Coast  Head  ”. 
They  forgot  everything. 

The  difficulties  of  a  new  country,  suddenly  expanding,  often 
under  rapidly  changing  men,  made  the  conditions  experimental, 
and  sudden  legislative  changes  took  place.  Now  came  my  first 
difficulty — in  appearance  insuperable.  I  found  myself  confronted 
with  one  of  these  pieces  of  sudden,  unforeseen  legislation.  The 
Bauchi  Plateau  (the  tin  lands)  had  been  closed  against  pegging, 
by  special  proclamation — prospecting  forbidden. 

Were  the  people  who  had  sent  me,  then,  for  this  very  purpose 
of  finding  them  tin,  to  lose  the  whole  of  their  expenditure  on 
outfit  and  expenses  ? 

I  was  determined  not ;  and  sat  down  to  besiege  the  autocracy. 
The  proclamation  had  been  suddenly  made  while  I  was  on  the 
sea,  with  no  idea  of  such  action  :  therefore  I  insisted  on  my 
rights  to  a  prospector’s  licence,  and  a  right  to  peg  in  the  closed 
area.  This  last  was  declared  impossible,  and  so  a  long  struggle 
began.  In  this  there  was  one  advantage  on  my  side  over  the  secre¬ 
tariat.  I  had  a  complete  set  of  nerves,  while  theirs  were  all  more 
or  less  broken  down.  I  used  to  go  over  to  the  Government  offices 
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every  morning,  politely  insistent,  asking,**  What  about  my  rights?  ” 

Through  the  open  window  I  could  see  them  shrinking  away  on 
my  approach.  Their  powers  were  great,  but  did  not  extend  to 
expelling  me  from  the  country  since  my  words  and  manner  were 
uniformly  correct. 

Confronted  with  apparently  unconquerable  obstacles,  I  decided 
that  my  only  chance  lay  in  breaking  through  these,  by  going  out, 
pegging  something,  and  fighting  it  out  with  the  Government 
afterwards.  To  London  I  cabled  that  I  was  about  to  set  out. 
This  brought  a  reply  forbidding  me  to  do  this,  unless  with  written 
consent  of  the  Government. 

Only  one  thing  now  remained  :  to  defy  everybody,  my  own 
company  included.  But  this  with  all  the  politeness  possible. 

The  penalty^of  failure  would  be  severe.  Entire  success  alone 
could  excuse  such  a  course,  and  the  odds  were  heavily  against 
that.  I  had  never  had  the  sack,  and  wondered  what  it  would  feel 
like.  Instead  of  cabling  again,  I  simply  wrote  saying  that  I  was 
sorry  not  to  agree  with  the  Board,  and,  for  their  sake  as  well  as 
my  own,  was  leaving  on  my  projected  trip  to  the  plateau. 

The  sense  of  insecurity  during  the  next  month  or  two  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  I  was  quite  unaware  that  one  part  of  the 
battle  was  being  fought  for  me  at  that  very  time  by  my  South 
African  director,  who  arrived  in  London  just  then.  He  told  the 
Board  :  **  If  you  have  no  confidence  in  him,  recall  him.  But  if 
you  have  confidence,  trust  to  the  man  on  the  spot.  How  can 
you  know  the  position  at  this  distance  ?  ”  The  Board  acted  on 
this,  and  did  not  break  me. 

So  time  was  gained. 

Taking  the  train  for  Zaria,  I  established  myself  in  the  rest- 
house  there,  in  order  to  make  local  inquiries  and  determine  what 
part  of  the  plateau  to  attack.  How  was  I  to  find  payable  tin 
straight  off  ?  I,  a  stranger  to  the  country.  The  plateau  ransacked 
by  engineers. 

I  heard  of  a  pagan  region  that  might  contain  tin.  The  Sara 
Peaks,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plateau.  It  was  then  a  danger 
zone  of  unsubdued  tribes.  The  Government  had  warned  white 
men  off  it.  This  attracted  me.  A  place  avoided  by  others  and 
quite  untried  might  give  me  my  opportunity,  if  only  I  could  make 
friends  of  the  savages. 
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“  Pack  up  !  ”  said  I  to  my  headman.  “  We  go  towards  Chadda.” 
Lake  Chad,  the  navel  of  the  West  Sudan — away  beyond  my  real 
objective. 

»  »  « 

We  set  forth,  a  ramshackle  lot.  A  winding  snake  of  a  crowd, 
carrying  Heaven  knows  what.  Too  much.  At  Bauchi  a  white 
man  on  horseback,  leaving  the  town,  met  us,  and  laughed  aloud 
at  the  invading  stranger. 

“  There  you  go  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Carrying  everything  that  you 
don*t  want !  ”  And  indeed  our  thirty  carriers  were  themselves 
impediments.  The  more  men,  the  more  trouble,  in  Nigeria. 

On  hearing  of  our  arrival,  the  Resident  invited  me  to  tea. 
Since  every  one  must  account  for  himself,  I  indicated  that  we 
were  aiming  towards  Pankshin,  which  lies  south  of  our  objective. 

“  Then  you  will  pass  the  Sara  Mountains,”  he  observed. 
“  You  don’t  go  in  there,  of  course.  It  is  a  danger  zone.  No  one 
can  go  in  there.” 

To  this  I  returned  nothing  but  a  polite  “  Oh  !  ”  (It  was  he^  after 
all,  who  said  I  would  not  go  there.) 

Partly  to  change  the  conversation,  I  said  : 

“  Tell  me,  what  is  the  poison  that  those  people  put  on  their 
arrows,  in  the  Sara  Mountains  ?  What  is  the  antidote  ?  ” 

“  The  poison  is  made  of  all  the  nasty  things  they  can  think  of,” 
said  he.  “  Snake  poison.  The  juice  of  putrid  meat.  Herbal 
poison,  and  so  on.  It  finishes  you  off  in  a  jiffy.” 

“  And  the  antidote  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  quite  simple  !  Not  very  effective,  of  course,  but  of 
some  use — with  ligatures - ” 

“  Yes,  but  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh — ah — I  really  forget  at  the  moment.  That  simple  thing 
— you  know  !  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  know.  I  want  to  know  !  ” 

“  Oh — that  very  simple  thing  !  ” 

“  Permanganate  ?  ” 

“  No.  No  use.  That  other  very  simple  thing - ”  But  he 

could  not  remember  it. 

I  left,  for  I  could  not  confide  to  him  how  much  I  longed  for 
the  missing  word  (which  was  tannin,  as  I  learnt  long  afterwards). 

So  we  wended  our  slow  way  beneath  the  burning  sun.  Some- 
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times  through  bleached  fields,  furrowed  for  cotton  or  ground¬ 
nuts,  sometimes  through  sparse  woodland.  We  were  now  fairly 
in  Pagan  country — conquered  Pagans,  peaceful  in  their  inferiority. 
Every  now  and  then  we  stopped  to  examine  the  neighbourhood 
for  tin.  Prospecting  in  Nigeria  presented  a  different  aspect  from 
anything  I  had  experienced  before.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  a  procession  and  ended  in  pig-rooting. 

We  passed  through  the  country  in  a  long  line  of  carriers  in 
single  file — thirty  was  the  usual  number — the  tail  of  which  was 
brought  up  by  my  interpreter,  his  wife  (carrying  a  child)  and  his 
sewing  machine,  borne  by  a  servitor. 

People  exclaimed,  “  Why,  you  take  a  child  with  you  !  ”  My 
reply  was,  “  Why  not  ?  It  pleases  others.  It  does  not  worry 
me.  It  reassures  the  cannibals  ”. 

“  But  a  sewing  machine  !  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  again  would  be  the  reply.  “  It  gives  a  domesti¬ 
cated  look.  My  interpreter  is  held  by  it.  In  his  spare  moments 
he  sews  raiment,  which  he  sells  to  passers-by  and  to  the  carriers.” 

Not  but  that  sometimes  it  was  an  anxiety,  notably  once  when 
crossing  a  river.  It — or  its  box,  began  falling  to  pieces  from  the 
head  of  the  man  who  carried  it. 

“  Stand  still !  ”  shrieked  its  owner  in  Hausa.  The  terrified 
carrier  stood  stock-still  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  One  by  one 
the  sides  of  the  machine  box,  loosened  by  previous  damps,  fell 
off  into  the  water  and  floated  away.  Only  the  machine  remained, 
nakedly  exposed  on  the  bottom  wood,  on  the  head  of  the  trembling 
man.  The  whole  crowd  watched  the  process  fascinated. 
“  Madallah  !  ”  they  cried,  when  the  bearer  cautiously  stole^for- 
ward  to  the  bank,  and  out. 


II 

My  tent  was  pitched  on  a  parched  flat  beside  the  pagan 
village  of  Taffchin.  The  whole  place  was  dominated  by  these 
mysterious  Sara  Mountains  ;  inhabited  by  the  Wadi,  whose 
sanctuaries  had  never  been  invaded  by  the  white  man.  The 
highest  peaks  in  Nigeria. 

The  Pagans  kept  away  from  us,  among  their  stony  places. 
Boys,  tending  sheep,  peeped  at  us,  between  boulders  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  curiosity.  We,  too,  felt  alien,  and  suspicious  of  them. 
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Weary  with  heat  and  glare,  decision  hesitated.  What  next  ? 
Delay.  The  mountains,  from  close  at  hand,  looked  most  for¬ 
bidding.  Up  there  lay  the  unknown  villages  of  the  Bijimwa, 
places  untrodden  save  by  the  Pagan  and  leopard. 

It  was  this  that  tempted  me  to  the  place.  The  mountains 
were  still  untouched,  and  might  well  be  the  home  of  tin.  The 
more  open  Bauchi  Plateau  was,  by  now,  overpegged.  Time  was 
an  object.  If  only  I  could  explore  and  annex  some  of  those 
rafins  (Hausa  word),  or  ravines,  that  could  be  seen  wedging 
downward,  darkly  timbered,  like  the  limb-hollows  of  a  sleeping 
monster  ! 

Success  in  this  adventure  seemed  to  lie  in  suddenly  invading 
these  stranger-haters,  discreetly  patting  them  on  the  back,  as  it 
were,  and  slipping  the  bridle  of  the  white  man  into  their  cannibal¬ 
istic  jaws,  before  they  were  well  aware. 

And  then,  a  bad  mistake. 

I  had  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  plain  belonged  to  the 
Taffchinwa,  and  had  put  boys  there  to  sink  holes  to  look  for  tin 
shed  from  the  heights.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  hillmen’s 
ground  came  near  the  village.  Riding  out  to  see  results,  I  saw 
my  Hausas  drop  their  tools  and  rush  back  towards  me,  while 
hillmen,  springing  from  behind  the  rocks,  bent  their  bows  on 
the  fugitives.  • 

Spurring  my  horse  I  dashed  forward  to  save  them,  if  possible. 
Shaking  my  fist  and  volleying  a  wealth  of  bad  language  at  the 
Pagans,  they  hesitated,  as  the  Hausas  flew  to  safety. 

Then  silence.  A  sinister  pause.  Suspended  danger  .  .  . 
running  feet  .  .  .  black  figures  with  bows  bent.  Turning  I  com¬ 
pelled  myself  to  walk  back.  Anxious  to  gallop,  but  feeling  that 
the  least  sign  of  haste  might  draw  the  arrows. 

This  was  a  sharp  reminder  to  be  careful.  I  had  nearly  spoilt 
everything  at  the  start.  It  decreased  confidence  and  was  humil¬ 
iating  :  a  retreat. 

I  must  get  at  these  people  from  the  top,  not  the  bottom. 
Through  their  headmen,  not  through  irresponsible  skirmishers. 

Immediately,  another  trouble  arose.  My  interpreter  came 
forward  : 

“  Please  massa.  Pagan  man  say  Tensin  Somali  steal  him 
fowl.” 
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Tensin  was  one  of  my  best  Hausa  carriers,  an  ex-soldier. 

This  would  be  my  first  trial.  I  was  not  accustomed  to  sit  thus 
on  the  Bench  (or  rather,  deck-chair). 

All  evidence  would  be  perjured.  A  decision  given  after 
European  fashion  would  be  on  the  weight  of  lies.  That  would 
not  do.  Better  Oriental  methods  :  trying  to  guess  right. 

“  Tell  me  ”,  said  I  to  the  interpreter,  ”  what  do  you  think  ?  Do 
you  believe  he  stole  the  fowl  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  (This  was  much,  since  he,  too,  was  a  Mohammedan.) 

“  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Pagan  man  ”,  said  the  interpreter,  “  no  can  cry  so  plenty  if 
he  no  steal  him  fowl  ”. 

True.  Emotional  as  cannibals  are  (and  ex-cannibals),  they 
cannot  weep  successfully  unwronged.  My  decision  took  shape 

To  the  interpreter  I  said,  “  This  is  Saturday.  At  four  o’clock 
the  labourers  will  line  up  for  their  pay.  I  have  not  got  it.  There 
will  be  no  money  till  it  comes  to  us  from  Jos.  It  is  delayed  on 
the  road.  There  is  only  enough  today  to  give  them  chop- 
money,  threepence  apiece.  You  must  give  them  this,  and, 
before  they  can  make  big  trouble,  I  will  call  out  Tensin  Somali 
and  try  him.  Perhaps  that  will  prevent  their  making  trouble  ”. 
He  nodded  and  smiled,  with  understanding. 

”  But  first  of  all  ”,  I  continued,  “  get  a  stick.  A  good  stick. 
Two  sticks  in  case  one  breaks.  And  put  them  under  my  bed  ”. 

This  was  done.  The  fateful  hour  arrived,  the  boys  lined  up 
expectant.  With  more  than  usual  dignity  the  interpreter  passed 
down  the  line,  putting  into  each  extended  palm — a  threepenny 
bit.  Looks  of  surprise  had  already  turned  to  indignation  when 
1  chipped  in  : 

”  Bring  Tensin  Somali  1  ” 

He  was  brought,  and  swore  by  all  he  held  holy  that  he  had  not 
stolen  the  fowl. 

The  Pagan — produced,  still  weeping — wept  that  he  had. 

An  impasse.  What  to  do  ?  Balance  impressions  ?  No, 
attempt  indirect  methods. 

Assuming  him  guilty,  I  said  to  the  accused,  Shall  I  send  you 
to  the  Resident,  or  shall  I  beat  you  myself  ?  ” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  a  murmur. 

”  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 
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“  He  say  will  you  please  beat  him  yourself.” 

Then  I  knew  him  to  be  guilty.  He  feared  more  severe  justice 
from  the  Resident.  I  beat  him.  No  use  deputing  this  to  his 
friends.  As  soon  as  he  found  it  to  be  the  real  thing,  he  roared 
for  mercy  :  he  would  “  never  do  it  again  ”.  But  mercy  is  for 
its  proper  place,  and  he  got  none. 

The  labourers,  breaking  into  anxious  discussions,  dispersed 
without  protest  about  pay. 

That  trouble  was  over  for  the  moment. 

Next  morning  came  my  interpreter,  for  orders  and  to  give  the 
news. 

“  Anything  fresh  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  massa,”  he  beamed.  “  Pagan  be  glad  1  You  beat 
your  boy  who  steal  fowl.  You  give  Pagan  shilling.  They  tell  this 
to  top  hill.  You  be  good  man  !  ” 

That  morning  a  messenger  had  been  sent  up  to  the  King  of 
Bijim  (the  topmost  village)  summoning  him  to  me.  Now  a  small 
procession  could  be  seen  approaching  :  my  interpreter,  bringing 
elders  of  Taffchin,  with  the  returned  runner.  They  squatted 
round,  while  the  messenger  produced  a  small,  dilapidated  fowl, 
blind  of  an  eye.  This,  he  said,  was  the  gift  of  the  king,  who 
would  on  no  account  come  down.  Lugubrious  and  silent,  the 
elders  pondered  and  wondered  at  the  wretched  thing  gasping 
at  their  feet.  The  man  had  not  actually  been  sent  back  empty- 
handed,  but  what  an  offering  !  For  us  the  gift  was  full  of  mis- 
giving. 

I  now  required  climbers  for  carriers — Taffchin  villagers, 
friendly  with  the  hillmen.  Any  of  the  Hausas  who  would  go 
were  promised  good  pay.  Alarm  spread  among  them.  The 
Hausas  had  not  bargained  for  this.  Great  was  the  palaver.  They 
clamoured  that  it  was  not  in  their  agreement  to  be  eaten.  One 
or  two,  however,  volunteered. 

So  we  mustered  our  little  party,  and  started.  The  ascent  was 
rather  a  cruel  business.  Not  only  had  I  a  heart  still  queer  from 
bad  dilation  (fever  and  mountain-climbing  in  Swaziland),  but  a 
damaged  leg.  It  was  intolerably  hot,  abominably  steep. 

What  folly  !  cried  rebellious  nature  within.  Why  project 
oneself  up  such  disgusting  places  ?  Why,  oh  why  not  stay  in 
peace  and  safety  ?  Surely  no  one  ever  set  out  to  vex  savages 
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more  loth  than  I — thrust  up  uncomfortably  by  black  arms 
(queer,  this  compelling  of  others  to  shove  up  an  unwilling  self  !) 

At  last  we  were  on  the  level — one  of  the  summits.  Here  we 
escaped  a  danger  that  might  have  ended  all.  A  young  Pagan, 
starting  up  in  front  of  a  carrier,  furiously  drew  his  knife  upon  him. 
At  that  moment  I  came  fair  upon  them,  round  a  boulder.  The 
Pagan,  balked,  fell  back  and  sprang  away.  And  that  was  well, 
for  a  single  blow  might  have  brought  on  a  general  blotting  out : 
they  were  all  round  us,  by  this  time.  In  any  case,  bloodshed 
would  have  meant  my  being  expelled  from  the  Protectorate. 
Government  never  spares  the  trouble-maker  who  makes  necessary 
a  punitive  expedition.  From  that  time  on  the  carriers  kept  close 
behind  me,  and  we  went  forward  quietly  right  into  their  strong¬ 
holds. 

The  king’s  village,  Bijim,  was  the  usual  irregular  group  of 
pepper-pot  huts  run  together.  The  only  shade  a  great  spreading 
sacred  tree.  Under  this  my  chair  and  table  were  placed,  while 
the  cook,  round  on  the  further  side  of  the  bole,  made  a  fire  and 
cooked  a  hasty  meal. 

My  table  laid,  as  usual,  with  cloth,  silver,  china,  I  sat  down 
with  my  back  to  the  tree,  facing  rising  ground.  Here  a  dusky 
crowd  had  ranged  itself  in  rows  before  me,  squatting  on  the  rocks 
like  a  regiment  of  apes,  staring  over  one  another’s  shoulders. 
I  felt  their  fierce,  distrustful  eyes  boring  into  me. 

The  camp  table  had  been  fully  laid  with  silver  and  glass,  to 
give  them  something  to  look  at.  As  I  began  my  meal  I  felt  like 
William  of  Orange  at  Whitehall :  he  who  hated  the  public 
banquet,  forced,  by  political  necessity,  to  eat  before  the  multitude. 
I  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  public  show,  a  novelty.  Well ! 
The  stage  being  set,  they  should  have  something  further.  I  had 
bought  (at  Stuttaford’s,  in  Johannesburg)  a  mechanical  toy — 
a  Swiss  Boy  and  Girl,  which,  wound  up,  whirled  about  in  fan- 
fastic  measures.  My  meal  being  finished,  the  table  was  cleared 
and  the  dolls  put  upon  it.  Off  they  went,  hand  in  hand,  waltzing 
round  the  table.  From  time  to  time  I  took  them  up,  whispering 
to  them  as  they  were  being  re-wound. 

Only  by  their  eyes  could  be  seen  the  amazement  of  the  fascinated 
savages. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all,  1  became  aware  of  the  juju-man  bound- 
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ing  towards  us,  near  the  huts.  He  is  not  only  wizard,  rainmaker, 
but  policeman.  He  it  is  who  beats  the  disobedient  or  lazy  wife, 
who  kills  the  unfaithful  one.  Covered  with  long  grass  or  fila¬ 
ments  like  hair,  capped  with  a  goggling  mask  of  pith  so  as  to  be 
unrecognizable,  he  leapt  along  with  his  pole,  uttering  the  cry  of  a 
leopard.  Thus  he  would  have  awed  me. 

But  the  effect  was  reversed.  I  regarded  him  with  indifference, 
while  his  quick  eye  was  caught  and  fixed  by  the  miniature  dancers. 
Spellbound  he  gazed,  his  mouth  open  with  a  yell  that  never  came. 
Then,  at  last,  I  snatched  up  the  slackening  dolls  and,  whispering 
to  them  for  a  last  time,  put  them  back  into  their  home — the  chop 
box. 

The  savages  drank  it  in  greedily,  later  on,  when  the  interpreter 
assured  them  that  my  Little  People  told  me  all  they  said  and  did. 
That  nothing  was  hid  from  them. 

This  diversion  being  a  success,  I  next  introduced  business. 
Striking  while  the  iron  was  hot  with  this  witchcraft,  I  tried  to 
work  them  into  an  alliance.  (In  this  I  found  myself  following  the 
methods  of  my  namesake,  William  Penn.  When  Charles  I  gave 
him  Pennsylvania,  he  made  it  his  business  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Indians,  and  effected  that  treaty  with  them  which  Voltaire 
eulogized.)  I  declared  myself  a  man  of  peace,  who  took  nothing 
from  any  one  without  paying  for  it  (this,  to  distinguish  me  from 
the  Government,  which  was  regarded  as  a  great  robber  who  sent, 
once  a  year,  to  rob  them — for  they  had  to  pay  certain  taxes  through 
emissaries  on  the  plains). 

I  said  :  if  people  would  not  give  me  what  I  wanted,  they 
would  get  nothing.  If  they  helped  me,  I  would  put  it  in  their 
way  to  get  tobacco  and  salt  cheap.  What  I  wanted  was  delmi 
(tin)  and  I  showed  them  some  on  a  leaf.  They  looked  at  this 
without  interest,  saying  it  was  no  use  to  them.  What  they 
wanted  was  iron.  I  told  them  white  men  had  too  much  iron, 
but  wanted  tin.  I  was  sure  there  would  be  some  in  their  streams. 
If  they  would  let  me  have  it,  I  would  not  hurt  their  farms,  but 
help  them  with  Government  and  in  other  ways.  If  they  would 
be  my  friends,  I  would  be  theirs. 

They  now  openly  favoured  me,  evidently  wishful  to  propitiate 
the  friend  of  the  Little  People  in  the  Box.  King — elders — people 
— there  was  not  one  dissentient.  Even  the  young  men  were 
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silent  and  respectful.  They  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  tin, 
if  it  was  there.  The  king  offered  to  take  me  down  to  the  streams, 
in  the  morning,  to  look  for  it.  Then  the  concourse  broke  up 
and  filed  away  thoughtfully,  in  silence. 

A  surprising  peace  now  fell  on  the  place.  I  took  out  cigarettes, 
a  book  ;  and,  feet  on  table,  rested  from  things,  drinking  countless 
cups  of  tea.  This  mountain-top,  thought  I,  was  not  too  bad. 
So  cool,  and  breezy.  So  quiet.  Better,  far,  these  shy,  diffident 
people  than  the  troublesome  Hausa  below,  always  bothering  and 
jabbering  at  me.  These  people  kept  away. 

Evening  fell.  Mist  came  trailing  up  on  the  darkness.  A 
restless  wind.  I  felt  less  certain  of  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 
Cold,  barbarous  night  was  coming,  suited  to  these  gusty  peaks. 
Altitude  held  us  high  from  the  warmth  of  the  plains,  and  chilly 
breezes  overpowered  our  fires.  It  was  then,  when  bat-like  and 
uncertain  dark  enlarged  the  rocks  and  deepened  the  hollows,  that 
my  interpreter  came  forward,  begging  me  to  allow  him  and  my 
few  Hausas  to  shut  themselves  in  a  hut.  The  nearest,  but  yet 
some  distance  away.  This  gave  me  my  privacy — had  I  been 
seeking  it — but  for  the  chief,  my  host,  who  had  thoughtfully 
provided  me  with  seven  naked  savages  as  a  bodyguard.  Looking 
at  them,  fierce  in  the  firelight,  fully  armed,  I  had  nearly  cried 
“  No  !  ”  But  how  futile.  Instead,  “  They  are  naked  ”,  I  said, 
“  they  will  perish  !  ”  Oh  no,  came  the  reply,  they  were  well 
oiled  :  “  Good  as  a  blanket  ”.  Out  of  scant  sticks  they  made  a 
flickering  flame,  and  crouched  about  it.  Dark  figures  like  devils 
whispering  in  a  chilly  hell.  My  Hausas  looked  blank,  and, 
hastening  to  their  hut,  barred  the  door.  I  to  my  stretcher  in  the 
tent,  and  to  my  common  remedy  in  such  case.  Not  worry,  but 
sleep.  In  a  trice  I  was  oblivious  to  these  dangerous  friends. 

Dawn  broke  to  a  kind  of  exultation. 

I  was  rested.  Here  we  were,  all  alive,  and  no  harm  done  I 
I  seemed  to  have  acquired  virtue  from  being  the  first  white  man 
to  sleep  on  this  island  in  the  sky.  This  skyland.  I  cried  aloud 
for  coffee,  and  dispatched  the  interpreter  to  find  out  what  my 
dusky  friends  were  saying.  He  returned,  shortly,  with  the  news  : 

“  Pagan  man  say  ”,  he  said,  ”  you  can  sleep  here  all  your  life  ! 

But  no  more  white  man.  Not  the  Resident - ” 

•  •  • 
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And  now  the  chief  and  elders  came  to  escort  me  to  their  streams. 
Every  now  and  then  we  found  ourselves  passing  through  little 
clear  spaces  of  pale  gravelly  soil  showing  signs  of  cultivation  : 
the  farms  and  gardens  of  a  precarious  existence.  Small  piles  of 
stones  stood  here  and  there  with  odd  things  stuck  in  them. 
Little  bundles  of  sticks  tied  to  uprights.  Juju  signs.  To  fertilize  ? 
Protect  ?  Bring  rain  ?  One  could  only  guess. 

So  we  descended  over  vast  smooth  domes  of  granite,  burning 
hot ;  sharp  rocky  spurs  and  precipitous  ledges  ;  down,  down, 
into  cool-timbered  ravines,  murmuring  with  waters.  Tin  was 
there.  We  found  it  in  the  banks.  The  Bijimwa  sat  around 
watching  my  men  dig  holes  and  wash  calabashes  full  of  gravel, 
yielding  pannings  of  the  shotty  metal.  I  was  satisfied  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  peg. 

We  emerged  in  a  small  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  range. 
Here  I  decided  to  erect  a  beacon.  Not  as  a  legal  act,  but  as  a 
temporary  measure  determining  discovery  and  date.  My  sur¬ 
veyor,  on  his  arrival,  would  erect  his  own  survey-beacons  :  until 
then  the  fear  was  lest  some  other  engineer,  getting  wind  of  my 
having  opened  up  the  place,  might  try  to  forestall  me. 

I  told  my  interpreter  to  ask  the  Pagans  to  build  me  a  pile  of 
stones  as  high  as  a  man. 

They  preserved  a  stony  silence,  looking  at  one  another,  saying 
nothing. 

What  were  they  to  think  ?  They  could  only  look  upon  it  as  my 
juju.  I  felt  this,  and  that  good  reasons  were  necessary  to  win 
their  approval.  “  Ask  them  ”,  said  I,  “  would  they  like  to  know 
why  I  want  them  to  build  this  pile  of  stone  ”  ? 

Yes  !  That  was  what  they  wished  to  know. 

“  I  want  to  make  the  tin  safe,  and  the  water  for  washing 
it  ”. 

They  looked  approval.  They  were  glad  1  wanted  water.  Rain. 
They  needed  rain  for  their  crops,  and  knew  now  I  would  not 
drive  it  away,  which  was  their  chief  dread. 

“  Tell  them  ”,  I  continued,  “  if  they  build  it  well,  and  I  put 
a  stick  in  it,  with  marks  (writing),  it  will  keep  other  white  men 
away  ”. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  satisfaction.  This  was  exactly  what 
they  wanted  :  they  wished  for  no  more  white  men,  only  myself. 
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They  began  at  once,  and,  under  the  interpreter’s  guidance,  the 
pile  was  soon  built. 

But  hardly  had  this  been  done,  when  they  were  thrown  into  a 
violent  commotion.  Suddenly  the  whole  crowd  rushed  wildly 
away,  back  to  the  timber.  Interpreter  and  all  fled  together. 
I  was  left  standing  alone  beside  the  beacon.  Now  they  had  turned, 
and  were  staring  at  me. 

What  had  happened  ?  It  was  impossible  to  guess.  How 
imagine  what  is  passing  in  such  minds  ? 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing — if  possible,  impressively. 
Full  of  new  anxieties,  I  assumed  an  air  of  calm,  ignoring  the 
stampede.  I  fiddled  with  the  beacon.  Patted  it  with  approval . . . 

Then  I  was  aware  of  a  buzzing  in  the  air.  A  swarm  of  bees 
was  sweeping  straight  towards  me  !  The  buzz  increased.  A  wild 
thought  of  flight  seized  me.  But  no  I  Stick  it !  Conflicting 
thoughts  in  the  quick  moments.  If  they  attack  me,  what  an 
exhibition  1 ...  If  they  pass  over,  might  not  a  point  be  gained  ?  . . . 
I  stood  my  ground,  very  still. 

With  furious  hum  the  flying  mass  passed  over  .  .  .  and  away 
on  the  wind. 

Then  a  joyful  crowd  hastened  up  from  the  trees,  interpreter 
first.  “  Now  they  be  very  pleased  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Before  they 
think  you  be  good  man.  Now  they  know  you  be  good  I  ” 

Who  could  tell  better  than  the  bees  ?  Oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains.  Older  than  the  Pagans  themselves.  They  knew, 
and  had  thus  favoured  me. 

My  influence  over  these  people  was  assured. 


In  new  fellowship  we  retiurned  up  the  mountains  after 
this  binding  episode.  Here  I  was.  On  top.  These  people  had 
accepted  me. 

But  the  Government  ? 

It  seemed,  now,  that  I  must  write  to  the  authorities,  conveying 
as  simply  as  possible  that  I  was  week-ending  with  my  new  friends. 
My  address — forbidden  ground  I  With  proposals  to  do  more 
forbidden  things.  To  sign  this  “Your  Obedient  Servant”? 
Well,  yes.  One  could  scarcely  write  “  Disobedient 
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It  was  put  as  diplomatically  as  possible  (I  had  been  “  invited  ” 
and  so  on),  and  despatched  by  two  trustworthy  Hausas.  Two,  not 
because  one  little  letter  required  two  carriers,  but  because  the 
reading  of  the  letter  would  be  as  nothing  to  the  interrogation  of 
the  messengers. 

But  all  the  satisfaction  I  got  was  a  reply  stating  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  any  such  application  for  ground  to  be 
accepted. 

On  descending  to  ordinary  life  on  the  plains  I  found  that  the 
obstacle  of  the  Sara  Peaks  had  diminished  to  insignificance  in  my 
estimation  :  it  was  Government  that  now  loomed  like  a  mountain 
before  me. 

Nothing  but  secret  obstinacy  sustained  my  uncertain  spirits. 
For  there  seemed  to  be  no  secure  footing  an5rwhere  :  I  seemed 
clawing  the  air,  impotently. 

But  no  !  The  Fates  themselves  intervened  in  my  favour, 
making  the  Governor-General,  no  less,  their  unwilling  pawn. 
On  a  tour  through  his  Northern  Province,  he  came  just  then  to 
Jos,  and  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  mines. 

He  took  the  chair.  Amongst  other  things  they  discussed  those 
prospecting  licences  whose  use  had  been  cut  short  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  plateau.  This  was  represented  as  a  great  hardship  : 
licences  already  granted  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  their  natural 
term,  a  year  :  and  indeed,  most  of  them  would  only  have  a 
month  or  two  still  to  run  (mine,  of  course,  would  have  some 
eleven  months  I) 

This  was  put  so  urgently  to  the  Governor-General  that  he 
momentarily  relented.  The  meeting  was  about  to  break  up. 
But  the  astute  secretary  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
read  over  the  minutes  and  confirm  them  before  adjournment. 
Restraining  his  wish  to  be  gone,  the  Governor- General  waited 
till  they  had  been  hastily  read — including  apparently  innocent 
passages  protecting  the  licences.  The  book  was  thrust  under  his 
hand,  and  he  was  invited,  as  chairman,  to  initial  it  as  usual. 
This  he  did. 

Next  day  someone  rushed  to  the  mines  office  with  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  for  ground.  It  was  refused,  his  licence  being  considered 
dead. 

“  But  it  is  still  good.  The  Governor-General  has  agreed  to  it !  ” 
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“  Impossible  !  ” 

“  We  have  his  signature  /  ** 

«  «  « 

My  licence,  of  course,  and  my  pegging,  stood  good  also.  And 
so  at  last,  with  the  general  sound  sense  of  that  administration, 
however  obscured  sometimes  by  red  tape,  my  hold  on  the 
mountains  was  recognized. 

After  all,  this  private  invasion  would  perhaps  effect  by  peaceful 
means  what  it  might  have  taken  a  military  expedition  to  accom¬ 
plish — the  taming  of  the  hillmen  (and  indeed,  today  motor  roads 
wind  among  those  peaks). 

Was  this,  then,  why  Government  was  more  amenable  now  ? 
Had  they  concluded  at  last  that  their  disobedient  servant  filled, 
at  his  own  risk,  a  useful  purpose  ? 

Or  did  they  think  that  probably,  given  rope,  I  should  not 
bother  them  much  longer  with  my  undamaged  set  of  nerves  ? 
Indeed,  some  time  afterwards.  Captain  Anderson  (the  Resident) 
told  me  they  were  always  expecting  to  hear  of  my  head  being 
carried  about  on  a  pole.  .  .  . 

In  my  mind,  however,  there  had  been  no  fear  of  serious  danger 
after  the  episode  of  the  bees.  But,  then.  Governments  do  not 
understand  about  bees. 

Meanwhile  I  searched  in  the  steep  places  of  Lugerri  for  the 
tin,  and  ransacked  the  mountains. 

To  my  interpreter  I  would  hold  forth,  in  moments  of  leisure, 
that  he  might  resolve  the  obscure. 

“  I  go  to  many  Black  Man  Coimtries  ”,  said  I,  “  and  always 
find  their  graves.  These  must  not  be  disturbed,  nor  can  I  dig 
there  for  tin.  But  in  this  coimtry  we  find  no  graves  ?  ” 

“  They  chop  (eat)  all,”  he  said,  quite  simply. 

”  Not  all?  ”  I  protested.  “  Not  those  skinny  old  things  that 
stagger  into  my  camp  to  look  at  me  ?  Why,  they  are  all  bones  and 
skin.  No  one  could  eat  them  I  ” 

”  Yes,  yes  I  ”  he  insisted.  “  They  chop  all.” 

“  Too  tough  I  ”  I  still  persisted. 

“  Cook  ’em  plenty,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

This  made  it  difficult  really  to  enter  into  the  Pagan  spirit.  The 
cannibal  complex  tinged  everything,  and  separated  it  from  my 
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world.  Their  attitude  to  parents  and  elders,  for  instance.  These 
would  first  be  guardians  :  then  friends  and  advisers — perhaps 
councillors  of  the  king  :  lastly,  just  meat.  The  cannibal  complex 
never  lets  this  be  forgotten.  How  could  an  English  son  ever 
chameleon  his  mind  to  harmony  with  such  sinister  colours  ? 

One  friend  of  mine,  an  official  in  the  plains,  being  a  fast  walker, 
often  got  ahead  of  his  staff  when  visiting  out-districts.  He  con¬ 
fessed  it  always  shocked  him  (though  habituated),  coming  sud¬ 
denly  upon  their  fires,  to  see  one  man  running  off  clutching  a 
roasted  arm,  another  a  leg  :  though  the  smell  of  the  roast,  he 
remarked,  was  quite  agreeable. 

It  was  at  night  that  the  mountains  became  most  a  place  of 
dread  to  my  men  :  never  would  they  put  foot  outside  the  camp 
then.  Yet  once  one  of  them  was  belated  ;  Ali,  gentle-eyed  and 
kind,  the  friend  of  all.  He  had  been  ailing,  and  had  dropped 
behind  the  survey  party. 

The  rapid  evening  of  the  tropics  was  falling  when  he  was  missed. 
A  Hausa,  helpless,  and  alone  among  these  Pagans  at  night ! 
Those  keen-eyed  hillmen  had  doubtless  spied  him  out.  What 
dreadful  hap  might  have  befallen  him,  with  no  white  man  near 
for  protection  ! 

I  sent  a  runner  up  the  mountains  with  urgent  commands  that 
he  be  found  and  sent  to  me  at  once.  We  waited  anxiously. 

Presently  a  Pagan,  returning  home,  came  into  the  camp.  Him 
we  questioned.  Had  he  seen  Ali  ? 

Yes,  he  had  seen  him  that  morning. 

Where  was  he  ?  What  was  he  doing,  not  to  have  returned  with 
the  others  ? 

The  gloomy  savage  glowered.  Then  he  growled  :  “He  was 
lost.  He  was  throwing  up  his  arms,  crying,  ‘  My  friends  !  My 
friends!*” 

“  And  what  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  came  away  :  /  was  not  his  friend  I  ” 

A  second  runner  was  sent,  forthwith,  with  still  more  imperative 
messages  to  the  king.  And  still  we  waited  ;  now  hopeless,  as  it 
was  dark. 

Then  there  came  a  crashing  and  a  clamour  of  dogs,  and  four 
naked  savages  dashed  in  upon  us,  pulling  a  terrified  and  exhausted 
Ali  after  them.  They  had  found  the  unhappy  man,  and  dragged 
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him  at  breathless  speed  down  the  hill-sides.  The  more  he 
struggled  the  wilder  they  had  been,  shouting  encouragements  in 
his  ear  which  he  took  for  threats.  For  awhile  he  fought  against 
them,  but,  at  last,  carried  off  his  feet,  surrendered  to  Allah — and 
found  himself  flung  down  beside  the  camp  fire  among  familiar 
Mohammedan  bowls  ;  not,  as  he  expected,  among  the  pots  of 
the  Pagans. 

IV 

So  this  routine  life  of  mine  dragged  on,  everything  now 
humdrum,  savages  and  poisoned  arrows  gone  tedious  and  tame. 
Away  from  the  excitement  of  books,  pictures,  the  harmony  of 
attuned  minds — all  that  to  me  was  holy. 

For  the  moment,  it  seemed,  I  was  on  top.  Cannibals  subdued. 
Government  friendly.  Two  enemies  overcome.  But  a  third, 
silently,  secretly  taking  their  place. 

Malaria  had  driven  me  from  Swaziland  ;  malaria  had  driven 
me  from  Rhodesia.  And  driven  me  to  Nigeria,  of  all  places, 
where  other  fevers  were  added.  Sunstrokes.  These  last  only 
touches — for  I  did  not,  as  I  saw  others  do,  lose  my  wits,  or  become 
paralyzed,  or  die.  Nevertheless,  at  times  a  queer  change  would 
come  over  things.  The  scene  would  break  up,  mistily.  The  boys 
seemed  far  off.  I  was  giddy,  faint,  and  sick.  Creeping  under 
some  bushes  I  lay  there  ;  and  then  found  I  could  not  get  on  to 
my  feet  again  unaided. 

Somehow  conveyed  back  to  camp,  there  would  follow  a  night 
of  high  temperature,  no  sleep,  delirium.  Slow,  infinitely  slow 
recovery.  A  devilish  feeling  that  I  was  cased  too  tightly  in  steel. 
No  sense  of  balance.  My  horse — quiet  as  a  sheep — had  to  be 
led.  On  each  side  a  boy  walked  to  prop  me  when  I  toppled. 

Weakened  like  this  by  the  sun,  and  by  fever  night  after  night, 
I  was  little  more  than  a  cripple.  In  this  condition  my  interpreter 
came  to  me  with  a  project.  There  was  tin,  he  said,  in  Gumbul. 

Gumbul  was  a  place  on  the  mountains  further  south  than  the 
peaks  of  the  Wadi.  The  bad  people  of  Gumbul  had  an  evil 
reputation,  even  among  their  friends  and  allies.  How  bad  were 
they  ?  They  even  ate  the  Fulani — nomadic  cattle-owners  whom 
the  other  Pagans  spared. 

Nevertheless,  said  my  interpreter,  there  was  tin  there  :  of 
that  he  was  convinced.  Convinced,  also,  of  his  power  to  enter 
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the  place,  Allah  permitting.  I,  helpless  with  fever,  and  quite 
indifferent,  at  last  gave  him  permission  to  go,  not  perceiving  that 
all  this  boldness  came  from  swelled  head — very  contagious 
among  blacks,  product  of  belief  in  Allah-fatalism,  and  of  conceit, 
brought  about  by  my  success  among  the  Wadi  and  at  Lugerri. 
He  left,  in  triumph,  with  an  escort  of  Taffchinwa. 

Near  nightfall  he  crept  into  my  camp,  a  broken  man,  in  rags. 
He  was  so  shaken  that  it  took  some  time  before  I  could  get  the 
facts  out  of  him. 

On  entering  Gumbul  he  had,  at  once,  begun  to  sink  holes, 
ignoring  all  my  warnings.  So  does  the  black  man  when  left  to 
himself,  even  the  man  of  supposed  responsibility. 

The  people  were  up  in  arms  at  once.  A  furious  altercation 
began.  In  vain  belated  explanations  were  made.  Hausas  and 
Taffchinwa  were  alike  attacked  and  beaten,  their  clothes  torn  off 
them.  They  were  about  to  be  murdered,  said  the  interpreter, 
when  he  saved  the  situation.  He  had  stolen  my  revolver,  which 
he  had  hidden  in  his  belt.  This  weapon  he  now  drew,  and  fired 
into  the  air.  This  caused  a  diversion,  in  which  all  escaped. 

It  was  now  for  me  to  pour  the  vials  of  wrath  on  the  distracted 
man.  I  did  not  spare  him.  This  might,  even  now,  upset  my 
whole  expedition.  That  some  evil  would  spring  out  of  it,  there 
was  little  doubt.  Time  would  show. 

Next  day  showed.  A  rumour,  spread  by  the  people  of  Gumbul 
had  run  through  the  country,  that  we  had  invaded  them  and 
killed  six  people.  Shot  them  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  the 
District  Officer  of  Pankshin  heard  this,  I  should  immediately  be 
called  to  account :  even  if  found  innocent,  very  possibly  for¬ 
bidden  the  district.  The  rumour  would  be  sure  to  reach  him  if 
not  stopped.  How  to  stop  it  ? 

I  saw  only  one  way,  and  that  was  to  go  in  among  them  myself 
and  force  them  to  make  amends.  But  who  could  say  how  they 
would  take  a  second  invasion  ?  Unable  now  to  climb,  I  had  to 
ride  right  round  the  mountains  and  enter  on  the  other,  the  easier, 
side,  approachable  on  horseback. 

Thus  we  came  into  the  country  of  these  people  suddenly  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  I  had  my  chair  set  up  on  a  little  flat 
near  the  village.  Some  sullen-looking  savages  watched  us  from 
the  rocks. 
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“  Tell  them  to  come  here,”  I  commanded.  “  They  must 
speak  to  me.” 

This  was  shouted  at  them,  and  they  came  nearer.  Then  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  king  coming,  with  the  elders. 

There  must  be  a  palaver.  I  showed  no  arms. 

After  a  time  a  few  came  forward,  then  more.  All  were  armed. 
Broad-shouldered,  squat  and  agile,  they  slid,  crouching,  over  the 
slabs  of  granite,  like  dark  crabs,  to  a  convenient  flat  some  distance 
from  my  chair.  There  they  grouped  themselves  in  sinister 
conclave,  the  king  in  the  midst. 

They  were  a  race  of  evil  aspect,  a  scowling,  treacherous-looking 
lot,  with  the  hard  faces  of  killers. 

I  did  not  wait  for  their  beginning,  but  began  at  them  myself, 
through  a  Taffchin  go-between.  Shaking  my  fist  and  showing 
great  anger,  I  asked  how  they  dared  touch  my  interpreter  and 
spread  lies  about  him.  They  must  at  once  bring  back  the  tools 
they  had  taken  from  my  people. 

They  answered  me  with  black  looks  and  silence.  I  thought 
they  were  working  themselves  up  for  something,  so  shouted  at 
the  go-between,  “  Tell  them  to  speak  at  once,  or  I  shall  punish 
them  severely  ”. 

This  seemed  to  tell.  They  had  misgivings,  and  muttered 
among  themselves.  Then  one  of  them,  who  looked  something 
like  a  crow,  spoke  up  and  said  : 

“  He  is  a  bad  man.  We  hit  him  because  he  killed  us.” 

”  He  killed  no  one  1  ”  (from  me). 

“  He  killed  six  1  ” 

“  Show  me  the  dead  ”,  I  said,  ”  or  take  me  where  they  are 
buried  ”.  Silence. 

“  You  cannot  ”,  I  said,  because  none  were  killed.  It  is  a 
lie  !  You  are  bad  people,  and  must  be  punished  for  this  lie  I  ” 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  among  them.  Other  counsels  seemed 
prevailing.  An  older  man  spoke.  Perhaps  a  diplomat :  he 
resembled  a  furtive  dog. 

”  It  is  true  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  ”,  he  said,  ”  only  two 
were  killed.  Two  of  our  brothers  were  killed,”  he  repeated, 
looking  round  to  impress  the  number  on  the  others.  I  hammered 
away  at  them  :  they  were  liars,  they  must  be  punished  for  this 
lying.  I  could  prove  none  were  killed. 
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There  were  more  consultations  in  which  the  dead  came  down 
to  one. 

I  was,  by  now,  getting  exhausted  in  the  heat,  not  having 
properly  recovered  from  the  fever.  I  made  a  final  effort — a  still 
greater  row,  threatening  them  more  implacably  then  ever. 

Perhaps  they,  too,  were  wearing  out — or  their  confidence.  The 
dog-faced  man  got  up  again.  He  said  that  indeed  it  was  all  a 
mistake.  After  all,  they  had  found  out  that  no  one  had  been 
killed.  When  the  interpreter  had  fired  six  shots,  then  six  women 
had  dropped  their  calabashes.  It  was  the  six  calabashes  that  had 
been  destroyed,  and  these  had  been  mistaken  for  people.  As  for 
my  tools,  they  would  be  given  back. 

Forthwith,  the  picks  and  shovels  were  produced  and  laid  on  the 
ground  before  me. 

“  That  is  well !  ”  I  cried.  “  But  don’t  you  dare  to  do  it  again  !  ” 

And  now  the  wretches  actually  tried  to  smile.  But  their  smiles 
were  more  sinister  than  their  frowns.  I  waved  them  away  home 
— and,  with  that,  upped  camp  and  made  off  as  fast  as  was  discreetly 
possible,  without  show  of  undue  haste,  from  the  stronghold  of  the 
Bad  People  of  Gumbul. 

*  «  « 

At  last  it  grew  plain  that  a  holiday  was  necessary.  My  directors 
agreed  to  send  me  to  England — which  I  had  not  seen  for  thirty- 
four  years.  With  great  pains  I  was  shipped  at  Lagos.  I  ulti¬ 
mately  reached  Southampton  in  the  beginning  of  1914. 

V 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  me  back  on  my  tin  in  Nigeria. 
I  offered  my  services  to  the  Government.  But  my  body — even 
patched  up  by  Dr.  Schott — was  little  use  to  them.  “  Get  us  tin 
for  munitions,”  they  wrote.  On  my  return  there,  before  building 
permanent  huts  on  the  plain  part  of  my  area  of  ground,  I  had 
renewed  my  alliance  with  my  Pagans  on  the  mountam-top. 
They  mustered  in  numbers  and  received  me  as  a  friend. 

To  control  these  people  it  needed  justice,  unhesitating  severity 
when  occasionally  necessary,  but  also  good  humour. 

British  reputation  for  justice  brought  the  Pagans  to  me,  as 
well  as  Hausas,  over  their  disputes.  A  man  accused  another  of 
trying  to  poison  him  :  giving  him  poisoned  kola  nuts  to  eat. 
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I :  “  Produce  the  kola  nuts,  or  what  is  left  of  them.** 

Phintijf :  “I  threw  them  in  the  fire.”  (Suspicious  act). 

Myself :  ”  Something  must  be  left.  Bring  me  the  ashes.’* 

The  charred  remains  were  brought  in  a  calabash,  with  grit 
and  dust. 

To  the  shrinking  accused  I  said  :  ”  Eat  these  fragments  at 
once !  ” 

The  accused  seized  the  calabash  eagerly,  and  crammed  the 
rubbish  into  his  mouth,  champing  and  swallowing  it.  He  was  in 
a  hurry  to  clear  himself,  and  quite  unafraid  of  the  horrible  mess 
of  ashes  which  whitened  his  black  lips. 

The  case  was  dismissed,  amid  applause. 

The  human  element  is  enthralling,  in  these  countries,  just  at 
first.  Then  it  gets  to  be  wearing.  At  last  maddening.  Hausa 
guile  and  hypocrisy.  Relentless,  perpetual  pinpricks. 

For  those  four  years  of  the  War  I  stayed  among  my  cannibals, 
without  a  single  absence  to  recover  health  (officials  get  six  months’ 
leave  abroad  out  of  twenty-four).  Worn  down  by  the  incessant 
hammer-strokes  of  fever,  again  crippled,  yet  somehow  living. 
The  Government  had  held  me  at  it,  winning  and  shipping  tin 
(at  high  prices)  for  the  War.  They  could  not  get  enough  for 
munitions. 

A  grass  fire  surrounded  and  threatened  my  huts.  Wading  for 
hours  in  flames  and  hot  ashes  under  the  noon  sun  I  helped  to 
beat  it  out.  That  was  the  end.  Heated  as  in  a  crucible,  I  could 
not  get  cool  again.  All  my  fevers  were  rekindled.  Day  and  night 
the  furnace  in  me  roared. 

A  kindly  missionary  carried  me  off  to  hospital  at  the  new  capital, 
Kaduna.  There,  for  three  months,  my  fever  defied  all  efforts. 

Heart  and  all  other  organs  enlarged.  “  Come  and  look  at 
this  man,”  called  one  doctor  to  another.  “  He  has  got  the 
largest  spleen  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  white  man.” 

Quinine  always  made  me  ill.  I  suspected  that  my  fever  was 
not  true  malaria,  and  that  in  giving  me  quinine  the  doctors  were 
treating  me  wrongly. 

I  was  weak  beyond  words,  and  could  eat  nothing.  They 
insisted  one  day  on  putting  minced  chicken  into  me  :  I  took  it 
under  protest.  Violent  vomiting  began,  and  continued — 
desperate  weakness.  They  were  running  about  in  fright.  The 
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matron  came,  and  begged  me  to  think  over  all  foods,  and  find  one 
that  I  could  fancy. 

None,  at  first.  At  last  I  sent  for  her  :  “  I  have  thought  of 
something — but  it  is  wrong.  .  .  .” 

“  Never  mind  ;  whatever  it  is  you  are  to  have  it,  the  doctors 
say.” 

”  Cheeser 

After  endless  trouble  (war-made  scarcity)  an  officer’s  wife  was 
found  with  half  a  pound.  Every  day,  at  ten,  they  brought  me  a 
piece.  When  it  came  my  mouth  (which  had  been  bone-dry  for 
weeks)  watered.  So  I  began  to  eat  again. 

I  determined  to  give  up  the  quinine,  so  made  my  steward  boy 
bring  me  a  clean  handkerchief  every  day.  In  the  old  one  I  hid 
the  quinine  tablets,  instructing  him  to  bury  them.  From  then  on 
I  began  to  recover. 

At  long  last,  three  whole  days  without  a  temperature.  “  Off 
to  the  boat  with  him.”  (They  don’t  want  one  to  die  in  Nigeria. 
It  is  bad  for  statistics.  Better  at  sea — no  matter  there.) 

And  so  England  once  more — this  time  for  good. 
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By  Sir  John  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.S.I. 

The  three  men  lay  in  long  chairs,  silent,  far  enough  from  the 
bimgalow  to  escape  the  fierce  heat  which  it  reverberated, 
and  idly  watching  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  sunset. 
Behind  them  the  forest  swept,  crescent-shaped,  round  the  low 
building ;  in  front  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  pushed  out 
into  a  barren  plain,  bare  as  the  palm  of  one’s  hand,  seared  to  a 
dull  yellow  by  the  scorching  sun  of  June,  desolate,  thrice-heated, 
forbidding. 

The  hills  of  Nepal — an  indigo  blue  mass  that  lay  like  a  bar 
on  the  plain,  between  the  extremities  of  the  forest — blocked  the 
view  to  the  north  ;  apart  from  that  narrow  aperture,  the  forest 
walled  them  around.  The  heated  air  rose  in  shimmering  waves. 

They  smoked  slowly,  turning  uneasily  in  their  cane  chairs, 
and  glancing  every  now  and  then  at  the  pageant  of  colour  that 
filled  the  western  sky.  Fiery  red,  gold,  orange,  purple,  green — 
green  that  shot  across  the  darkening  sky  in  long  sectors  of  light, 
shading  off  from  the  most  vivid  of  colours  to  the  merest  hint  of 
a  suggestion  that  there  was  something  in  the  zenith  other  than  the 
quickly  gathering  shades  of  night. 

The  hills  of  Nepal  changed,  as  one  looked,  from  indigo  blue  to 
black ;  from  black,  standing  out,  as  if  cut  from  cardboard, 
against  the  rapidly  dimming  sky,  they  faded  rapidly  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Long  lines  of  glowing  red  appeared, 
where  but  a  moment  before  one  had  seen  the  mountain  tops 
silhouetted  against  a  background  of  pale  light. 

“  The  sun’s  rim  dips  ;  the  stars  rush  out ;  at  one  stride 
comes  the  dark.  Quite  so.  I  wish  these  cursed  peacocks 
wouldn’t  make  such  a  blasted  row  about  their  ‘  and  so  to  bed  ’ 
arrangements.  It  gets  on  my  nerves.”  Carstairs,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  moved  wearily  to  a  fresh  position  in  his  chair ; 
the  peacocks  continued  to  flutter  about  in  the  near-by  treetops. 
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and  to  explain  to  each  other,  with  loud  “  Hai-yooooos  ”,  exactly 
what  they  thought  about  things.  The  forest  fires  on  the  Nepal 
hills — the  long  lines  of  glowing  red — seemed  to  burn  more 
brightly  ;  everything  else  was  swallowed  up  in  the  soft,  warm, 
darkness. 

“  If  you  don’t  mind,  Carstairs,  I’m  off  to  try  that  Marie  Hall 
thing  again.”  And  the  doctor,  Thornton,  went  back  slowly  to 
the  bungalow,  striking  matches  from  time  to  time  so  that  he 
could  see  where  he  was  treading.  They  had  killed  a  Russell’s 
viper  in  the  verandah  that  morning — it  gives  you  about  thirty 
minutes  to  live — and  that  incident,  though  usual  enough,  had 
made  it  unlikely  that  any  of  them  would  forget  that  almost 
automatic  caution  which  comes  to  dwellers  in  outlying  places 
in  India.  Carstairs  and  Rendall,  the  policeman,  lay  in  their 
chairs,  silent,  inert.  From  the  bungalow  music  rippled  out ; 
Thornton  was  feeling  his  way  through  one  of  the  pieces  that 
Marie  Hall  had  played,  some  months  before,  at  Lucknow. 

“  I  don’t  know  the  first  word  about  music,  but  I  like  it  when 
the  doctor  plays  ”,  said  Rendall.  ”  It  is  grateful  and  comforting, 
as  the  advertisements  have  it.  And,  somehow,  it  always  seems 
dead  right.” 

Carstairs  jerked  his  head  round  towards  the  bungalow. 

“  Rummy  beggar,  the  doctor — amazin’  rummy.  He  is  playing 
in  the  dark,  I  see.  Have  you  discovered  yet,  Rendall,  that  he 
can’t  read  a  note  ?  It  soimds  fantastic,  but  it’s  true.  He  has 
taught  himself  the  fiddle  ;  there’s  nothing  he  likes  better  ;  he 
spends  hours  with  it  each  night  when  alone,  as  he  usually  is  ; 
he  plays  better  than  anyone  I’ve  ever  listened  to  ;  and — he  can’t 
read  a  note  1  He  can’t  play  anything  he  hasn’t  heard.  He 
spent  three  nights — and  a  good  deal  more  money  than  he  could 
afford — listening  to  Marie  Hall ;  since  then  he  has  worked  out, 
bit  by  bit,  from  memory,  everything  she  played.  I  heard  her 
too  ;  and  I  think  the  doctor’s  stuff  is  as  good  as  hers.” 

The  violin  rippled  on  ;  for  half  an  hour  or  so  no  one  spoke. 

”  It’s  great  stuff,  anyhow,  however  he  gets  it.  Hell  of  a  night 
— but  I  feel  cooler,  and  more  contented,  listening  to  that : 
something  clean  and  satisfying  about  it :  a  sense  of  safety,  too, 
like  being  on  a  horse  that  you  know  cannot  put  a  foot  wrong.” 
They  lay  and  listened  ;  time  slipped  unheeded  by.  Round  them 
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was  the  soft  darkness  ;  in  front  the  distant  forest  fires  burnt 
steadily  ;  above,  the  stars  glowed  and  glittered  in  the  velvet 
night ;  not  a  leaf  stirred ;  the  music  dropped  on  and  spread  out 
over  a  sea  of  silence. 

Carstairs  struck  a  match  ;  the  f!ame  burnt  without  a  flicker  in 
the  dead-still,  used-up,  air.  He  glanced  at  his  wrist  watch. 

“  Eleven  o’clock — and  the  servants  have  to  be  off  at  three. 
Hai,  doctor,  stop  it,  and  come  to  dinner.” 

”  I  can’t  face  dinner  to-night  ”,  Rendall  drawled.  “  The 
mere  idea  of  food  makes  me  feel  ill.” 

‘‘  Lets  hear  what  the  doctor  has  to  say.  I’m  rather  off  food 
myself.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  cool  enough  by  now  to 
make  dinner  possible.”  Thornton  came  slowly  along,  striking 
matches  as  before  to  see  his  way.  He  flopped  into  his  chair. 

”  I  don’t  know  how  you  fellows  are  feeling — it’s  much  cooler 
here  than  on  the  verandah — but  I  don’t  want  any  dinner  tonight.” 
“  I’d  better  let  the  servants  go,  then  ;  no  one  wants  any  dinner.” 

Carstairs  called  his  servant ;  gave  the  necessary  orders ; 
arranged  for  cigars  ;  saw  that  there  was  plenty  of  ice  and  soda  ; 
that  the  whisky  decanter  was  full ;  and  that  there  were  candles 
and  matches  handy.  The  bearer  with  his  hurricane  lantern  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  bungalow ;  and  the  night  and  the  silence 
shut  down  once  more.  The  men  lolled  in  the  long  chairs, 
smoking  intermittently  and  watching  the  stars,  that  looked  like 
luminous  globes  suspended  at  varying  distances  from  the  earth, 
swinging  slowly  round  the  pole.  They  seldom  spoke. 

”  Have  another  drink,  Rendall  ?  ” 

“  No,  thanks.  I’m  as  full  as  a  mussackf  and  ragingly  thirsty 
still.  That’s  one  of  the  things  I  hate  most  about  this  cursed 
hot  weather.” 

”  Only  thing  to  do  is  to  sit  in  a  bath  ”,  the  doctor  said. 

‘‘  Well,  I  can’t  sit  in  a  bath  now,  can  I  ?  If  I  move.  I’ll  be 
sick ;  if  I  drink.  I’ll  be  sick ;  if  I  think  of  food.  I’ll  be  sick ; 
if  I  go  on  smoking.  I’ll  be  sick.” 

Carstairs  broke  in — ”  When  you  are  next  consulted  about  the 
human  frame  divine,  doctor,  I  suggest  that  more  attention  be 
paid  to  hot- weather  improvements — tropical  model,  as  it  were. 
I’d  have  a  nice  white  porcelain  door  somewhere  in  front,  with 
a  white  and  gold  knob  ;  one  could  open  the  thing  at  the  right 
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hours,  throw  in  food  and  doings,  and  shut  it  up  again  ;  and  that 
would  be  that.** 

The  distant  fires  glowed  steadily  ;  the  scent  of  the  flowering 
sal  trees  surrounded  them  in  waves  of  odour  that  came  and  went 
with  no  perceptible  movement  of  the  dead  air  ;  the  silence  was 
so  deep  that  one  felt  at  times  one  could  almost  hear  the  hot  earth 
spinning  through  the  darkness.  From  far  off,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  in  the  velvet  blackness  as  it  seemed,  a  mere  pin-point  of 
sound  in  a  world  of  silence,  there  came  the  sharp  bark  of  a  deer. 

“  That*s  the  leopard  in  the  Bellarpore  bojhi  ”,  said  Rendall. 

”  How  do  you  know  that  ?  **  the  doctor  asked. 

‘‘  Alarm  call :  the  khakur  doesn*t  make  that  sound  unless  there 
is  danger,  and  it  is  frightened.  It  can’t  be  anything  but  a 
leopard  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in  that  place.  And  there  is 
a  leopard  there — and  a  mighty  big  one,  too.  I’ve  seen  his  pugs, 
and  have  tried  for  him  half  a  dozen  times  already.” 

They  talked  shop  for  a  little,  and  were  silent  again.  They 
tiu*ned  every  now  and  then  uneasily,  their  silken  pyjamas  pulled 
up  above  their  knees,  their  thin  jackets  thrown  open,  their  sleeves 
pushed  back  above  the  elbows.  No  one  smoked.  It  was  too 
hot  to  try  to  sleep  ;  too  hot  for  anything  but  to  lie  still,  and 
watch  the  wheeling  stars. 

Again,  far  away  in  the  blackness,  thin  and  clear,  but  tiny  as 
a  pin-point,  there  came  to  them  the  whining  snarl  of  a  tiger. 

Carstairs  sat  up  in  his  chair.  “  That’s  the  Roni  bojhi  tiger 
— ^the  ghost  tiger.  He  has  missed  his  kill,  and  is  in  a  damned 
bad  temper.  Hot  weather  too  much  for  him,  I  expect.  I 
wonder  he  hasn’t  cleared  off  to  the  hills,  till  this  present  trouble 
be  overpast.” 

”  I  never  heard  of  a  ghost  tiger.  And,  if  he’s  a  ghost,  what’s  he 
doing  killing  ?  ” 

“  They  call  him  the  ghost  tiger,  doctor ;  and  all  the  people 
here — forest  folks,  shikaris^  and  the  Nepalese  villagers — believe 
he  is  a  ghost  all  right.  He  leaves  no  pug  marks  ;  only  three 
people  have  ever  seen  him  ;  he  is  light  yellowish-brown  all  over, 
without  any  stripes  ;  he  seldom  ‘  calls  ’ ;  and  he  walks  abroad 
accompanied  by  the  churel — the  ghost  woman  that  has  died  in 
child-birth,  that  walks  with  her  feet  turned  backwards,  and  that 
is,  as  you^know,  the  deadliest  thing  that  moves  on  the  earth. 
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He  can  kill  without  sound ;  he  can  travel  enormous  distances  ; 
he  knows  what  you  think  before  you  think  it ;  he  drinks  the 
blood  only,  and  never  touches  the  meat.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think  about  it  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Well,  one  gets  tolerant  the  more  one  sees  of  the  jungle  and 
its  ways.  But  I  mark  him  down  as  a  very  old  tiger — old  enough 
to  have  lost  his  stripes  and  most  of  his  teeth.  Full  of  years 
and  knowledge,  in  fact ;  probably  shot  at  half  a  dozen  times  ; 
possibly  wounded  once  or  twice,  and  therefore  desperately 
cunning.  Hari  Singh  is  one  of  the  three  who  have  seen  him — 
you  have  met  Hari  Singh  ?  No  one  knows  these  jungles  better  ; 
first  rate  shikari  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  or  known  him  funk 
anything.  He  came  to  me  one  day  last  year,  dithering  with  fright. 
It’s  a  long  story,  mixed  up  with  wild  dogs  and  other  happenings  ; 
but  the  quintessential  juice  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  Hari 
Singh,  caught  by  a  pack  of  red  dogs,  had  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
tree  on  the  edge  of  the  Jx^hi,  Full  moon.  River  close  by. 
Dogs  sitting  round  the  tree  expectantly — ^when  the  ghost  tiger 
drifted  along.  The  churel  came  behind,  as  a  sort  of  body  atten¬ 
dant.  Hari  Singh  does  not  give  two  hoots  for  any  tiger ;  but 
the  churel  threw  him  right  off  the  pin.  You  know  all  about  the 
trailing  clouds  of  death,  disaster,  and  damnation  which  the 
churel  brings  in  her  wake.  The  dogs  paid  no  attention  to  the 
ghost  tiger,  or  to  the  churel ;  they  just  grinned  expectantly  at 
Hari  Singh,  and  wondered  almost  audibly  when  he’d  see  that 
he  simply  had  to  come  down  and  be  eaten.  Hari  Singh  had  the 
wind  up  by  this  time,  good  and  proper — naturally.  Then — 
and  my  view  is  that  Hari  Singh  could  have  imagined  almost 
anything  but  this — ^that  ghost  tiger  proceeded  ‘  to  dance  like  a 
peacock,’  as  he  put  it.  It  galumphed  about  in  the  moonlight — 
Hari  Singh  showed  me  how  it  was  done,  and  his  performance 
carried  conviction.  He  was  very  insistent  that  it  made  no 
sound,  and  that  the  dogs  sat  on  their  tails,  and  grinned  pleasantly, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  ghost  tiger,  or  of  the  churel.  The  tiger, 
during  its  performance,  brushed  against  them  ;  they  did  not 
turn  their  heads.  The  churel  walked  through  them — ^with  her 
backward  turned  feet — and  they  didn’t  bat  an  eyelid.  Finally, 
the  ghost  tiger  and  the  churel  crossed  the  river  in  full  view  of 
Hari  Singh.  Again  there  was  no  sound  ;  the  churel  drifted  along 
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behind,  the  tiger  floated  through  the  water — it  is  about  two  feet 
deep  at  that  time  of  the  year — and  its  surface  remained  un¬ 
ruffled.  They  just  slid  across,  and  disappeared.  Hari  Singh 
was  quite  convinced  he  was  shortly  going  to  die  some  violent 
and  unpleasant  death  ;  but  I  bucked  him  up  a  bit ;  he  gradually 
got  over  it ;  and  he  has  recently  completed  the  cure  by  buying  a 
new  and  distressingly  young  wife.” 

‘‘  What’s  your  explanation  ?  ”  asked  Thornton. 

“Well,  Hari  Singh  is  fond  of  char  as — you  must  have  noticed 
his  bloodshot  eyes  ?  It  may  be  that.  Or  he  may  have  dreamt 
it.  Or  bits  of  it  may  be  true.” 

Then,  after  a  pause — “  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost  yourself, 
doctor  ?  ” 

“  I — I  don’t  know.  I  rather  think  I  have.”  The  doctor 
was  hesitant  and  thoughtful.  i 

“  Out  with  it  ”,  said  Carstairs.  “  We’ve  lots  of  time  in  front 
of  us — ^worse  luck — and  nothing  to  do  but  lie  here,  and  try  to 
think  its  really  getting  cooler.” 

The  doctor  was  new  to  the  district,  and  neither  Carstairs 
nor  Rendall  knew  him  at  all  intimately.  He  was  an  Eurasian, 
with  the  gentle  manners  of  his  class — soft  and  deprecating, 
hesitant  and  uncertain — but  both  of  them  already  knew  him  as  a 
“  good  man  at  his  job”.  He  was  firm  enough  where  firmness  was 
necessary  ;  he  worked  hard  ;  and  he  “  knew  his  stuff  ”.  It 
was  his  first  independent  charge,  and  he  was  tremulously  anxious 
to  please. 

“  Well !  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  atmosphere  of 
the  thing,  or  explain  why  it  shook  me  up  so  much.  And  I  have 
no  explanation  :  the  thing  just  happened — and  happened  in  the 
way  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  was  going  through  my  course  at  the  Medical  College  in 
Calcutta — the  usual  thing.  My  ambition  was  limited  in  those 
days.  I  had  no  friends,  and  no  money  ;  I  had  been  born  and  | 
brought  up  in  India  ;  all  I  wanted  was  a  qualification  that  would 
give  me  a  safe  job  at  any  pay  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  did  my 
work,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  I  took  no  pleasure  in  it  or  in  life. 

I  had  not  taken  to  the  fiddle  then.  The  background  of  the  whole 
thing  was  the  narrow,  squalid,  makeshift  life  of  the  young 
Eurasian  on  the  edge  of  things  ;  the  pressing  necessity  to  pass 
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my  exams  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  escape,  to  some  extent, 
from  all  that  misery  and  squalor.  My  life  was  a  roimd  of  work, 
anxiety  as  to  the  future,  hatred  of  the  past,  and  fear  of  its  recur¬ 
rence.  I  had  no  illusions  as  to  my  brains  or  qualities  ;  I  was 
the  strictly  normal  young  man  of  my  class,  whose  nose  was  kept 
to  the  grindstone  by  stark  poverty,  and  by  the  heavy  pressure  of 
necessity. 

About  the  only  pleasure  I  had  was  to  escape  occasionally 
from  the  College  at  night — we  were  boarded,  and  under  strict 
discipline  all  the  time — and  get  off  to  one  of  the  railway  dances. 
One  risked  expulsion,  and  the  ruin  of  everything ;  I  hated  the 
risk,  but  I  took  it  every  now  and  then.  I  felt  I  just  had  to. 
There  was  one  way  only  out  of  the  College  for  us — through  the 
mortuary.  Four  annas  would  shut  the  mouth  of  the  chaukidar 
(watchman)  there  tight  enough,  unless  anything  special  happened. 

Well,  one  night  in  the  cold  weather  I  went  off  with  three  others 
to  a  dance  at  Howrah.  We  dribbled  out  of  the  dormitory  one 
by  one,  as  circumstances  rendered  that  possible  ;  and  I  was  the 
last  of  the  four.  There  was  no  one  in  the  mortuary  but  the 
chaukidar^  who  sat  in  the  comer  by  which  I  entered,  with  a 
hurricane  lantern  beside  him.  I  can  still  remember  the  sickly- 
sweet  smell  of  the  disinfectants,  the  evil  odour  of  the  badly  burning 
lantern,  and  the  grotesque  shadows  that  leapt  and  clung  about 
the  high  roof  as  I  walked  on  tip-toe  to  the  narrow  service  door  to 
the  street,  with  the  lantern  swinging  alongside  in  the  chaukidar's 
hand. 

In  passing,  I  noticed  a  body  on  one  of  the  marble  slabs. 
Ordinarily,  I  would  have  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  to  a 
lamp-post  in  a  street ;  but  something  made  me  whisper  to  the 
chaukidar — 

“  When  did  that  body  come  in  ? 

“  What  body,  sahib  ?  To  me  nothing  is  known.” 

“  Son  of  an  owl !  Listen  !  That  body  there — ^when  did  it 
come  in  ?  ” 

‘‘To  me  nothing  is  known  ” — you  know  the  maddening  way 
they  have.  It  was  no  place  or  time  for  argument ;  and  argu¬ 
ment  or  further  talk  would  have  been  quite  useless  in  any  case. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  and  took  the  lantern  ;  then,  with  the 
chaukidar  shuffling  after  me  in  his  bare  feet,  I  walked  towards 
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the  body.  As  it  came  into  the  circle  of  dim  light  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  a  woman.  I  handed  the  lantern  back, 
and  bent  over  to  look  at  the  face.  Then  I  had  my  first  surprise. 
It  was  a  young  woman,  an  European  and  probably  an  English¬ 
woman  ;  and  in  the  guttering  light  the  face  struck  me  as  extra¬ 
ordinarily  beautiful. 

I  motioned  the  chaukidar  to  the  other  side  of  the  bench  on 
which  the  body  lay,  and  peered  closely  into  the  face.  But  the 
light — dim  and  flickering  at  the  best — was  in  the  wrong  position. 
I  could  not  see  properly. 

“  Lower  ”,  I  ordered. 

With  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  chaukidar  move  the  oily, 
smelly  lantern  in  such  a  way  that,  had  I  not  gripped  his  hand, 
he  would  have  dropped  it  with  a  bump  on  the  girl’s  breast. 
I  was  furious  at  his  carelessness  and  lack  of  respect ;  but  it  was 
no  place  or  time  to  have  a  row  in.  I  again  took  the  lantern 
myself,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  face  and  body  properly. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  girl — twenty,  I  should  have  said.  She 
had  coppery-coloured  hair,  and  a  green  hat  and  dress.  The 
flickering  light  made  it  seem  as  if  the  hair  moved  gently  at  times  ; 
once,  the  effect  was  so  vivid  that  I  drew  back  with  a  start.  The 
dress  was  of  some  soft  crinkly  stuff — apple  green  in  colour. 
I  thought — and  still  think— she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
I  had  ever  seen.  The  eyes  were  open,  and  of  a  deep  sparkling 
blue  ;  the  forehead  was  broad  and  white,  with  the  hair  coming 
down  in  a  little  peak  not  quite  in  the  middle  ;  the  nose  was 
small,  and  beautifully  clean-cut ;  the  mouth  full  and  red  ;  the 
chin  firm  and  vigorous.  But  what  is  the  use  of  that  sort  of 
description  ?  She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  she  lay  there,  dead.  All  the  same  I  had  a  quite  un- 
mistakeable  impression  of  abounding  vitality.  Dead,  indubit¬ 
ably  ;  and  yet  her  eyes  glittered  and  sparkled  ;  dead,  but  her 
hair  had  flickering  shadows  and  moving  lights  in  it ;  dead,  but 
her  complexion  was  as  fresh  as  a  baby’s.  I  stood  drinking  it  all 
in,  forgetful  of  everything.  And  then,  it  was  probably  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  later,  that  cursed  chaukidar  cleared  his  throat  in 
the  horrible  way  they  have,  and  said  : — 

‘‘  The  Presence  wishes  to  go  out  ?  ” 

I  half  turned  to  hand  him  the  lantern  ;  he  leant  forward,  and 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  about  to  thrust  his  hand  on  the  girl’s  body 
to  support  him,  as  he  stretched  across  the  marble  bench. 

“  Stand  straight  ”,  I  rapped  out — angrier  than  ever.  “  Yes, 
sahib  ”,  he  said,  and  shuffled  round  to  take  the  lantern  from  me. 

“  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  body  ?  ”  I  asked.  It 
was  very  rare  to  have  the  bodies  of  Europeans  there.  “  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  What  body.  Presence  ?  To  me  nothing  is  known  ” — the 
eternal  and  always  maddening  reply  was  all  I  could  get  out  of 
him. 

I  hated  leaving  him  there  with  the  girl ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  in  any  case.  I  gave  him  his  four  annas,  and  slunk 
out ;  I  didn’t  know  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  mortuary,  but 
my  companions  had  disappeared,  anyhow.  I  could  not  afford 
a  carriage  for  myself,  so  1  went  by  tram,  and  walked  part  of  the 
way.  All  through  the  dance,  I  kept  thinking  of  the  girl ;  and 
suddenly  I  remembered  that,  while  the  marble  slab  had  been 
swimming  in  water — I  remembered  distinctly  seeing  the  re¬ 
flections — her  clothes  seemed  to  be  perfectly  dry.  I  had  not 
touched  her,  or  the  clothes  ;  but  the  crinkly  apple-green  stuff 
would  have  shown  at  once  had  it  been  wet.  I  determined  to 
look  into  that  on  the  way  back. 

I  did  not  interest  my  partners  much.  I’m  afraid  ;  I  wanted  all 
the  time  to  find  out  if  there  had  been  a  railway  accident,  or  if 
some  passenger  from  England  had  been  drowned  in  the  Hooghly 
when  disembarking,  or  if  some  newly  arrived  English  girl  had 
died  suddenly.  No  one  knew  anything,  and  no  one  took  any 
interest.  We  came  back  together,  all  four  of  us,  just  before  dawn  ; 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  waking  the  chaukidar ;  and 
when  we  did  get  into  the  mortuary,  it  was  pitch  dark.  Some  one 
had  been  trying  to  squeeze  an  extra  fraction  of  a  pice  out  of  the 
oil  supply,  and  the  lantern  had  gone  out.  We  knew  our  way 
all  right,  and  got  back  to  the  dormitory  without  being  detected. 
I  asked  MacKechnie,  one  of  the  four,  and  the  ablest  man  of  our 
year,  if  he  had  seen  the  girl’s  body  as  he  went  out ;  he  had  not. 
He  hadn’t  noticed  any  body  at  all,  but  he  didn’t  look,  and  the 
lantern  was  so  dim  that  he  could  hardly  have  seen  it,  in  any  case. 
I  did  not  go  to  bed.  As  soon  as  the  regulations  allowed,  I  got 
hold  of  a  morning  paper — nothing  in  it  that  cast  any  light  on 
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the  accident.  I  tried  hard — sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  risk 
detection — to  find  out  from  those  in  authority  something  about  the 
girl ;  but  it  was  all  useless.  I  waylaid  the  chaukidar  when  coming 
for  the  next  night’s  duty  ;  but  he  just  goggled  at  me  out  of  his 
dull  bleary  eyes,  and  stuck  to  his  refrain — “  to  me  nothing  is 
known  ”.  I  came  to  a  dead  end ;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
papers  ;  none  of  the  students  knew  anything  about  it ;  and  my 
inquiries  from  the  staff — which  had  become  less  and  less  discreet 
— led  to  nothing. 

But  the  thing  never  left  my  mind.  I  was  always  seeing  the 
girl’s  fresh  face,  her  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  fascinating  way  in 
which  her  coppery  hair  framed  her  broad  white  forehead. 
I  lived  with  that  face  for  two  years,  and  it  got  woven  somehow 
into  the  very  stuff  of  my  mind  and  life.” 

The  doctor  paused  for  some  time  :  no  one  spoke.  Im¬ 
perceptible  currents  of  air  brought  a  fresh  burst  of  perfume, 
sweet  as  the  scents  of  drowsy  June  at  home  ;  the  forest  fires  on 
the  Nepal  hills  shone  dully  red  in  the  black  night ;  the  stars 
above  glowed  softly  in  the  velvet  sky ;  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  the  faintest  hint  of  freshness  in  the  air. 

“  I  passed  out,  got  an  appointment  to  Burma  at  once,  and  left 
Calcutta.  Work,  some  faint  stirring  of  ambition,  the  scents  and 
the  sounds  of  a  new  country,  the  silks  and  the  pagodas,  the 
laughing  Burmese  women,  the  big  rivers  and  forests,  the  colour 
and  the  fascination  of  it  all,  got  hold  of  me  ;  but  at  the  back  of 
my  mind  there  was  always  that  girl.  I  took  to  music  ;  I  read 
poetry — and  all  that  was  the  girl’s  doing,  clear  enough.  It  was 
not  even  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  for  I  knew  there 
was  no  star.  But  she  had  got  into  the  blood  and  the  bones  of 
me  ;  I  merely  walked  the  path  I  had  to  tread.  After  three 
years  I  had  my  first  leave.  I  went  back  to  Calcutta — some 
obscure  instinct,  I  suppose,  for  I  had  no  relatives,  few  friends, 
and  no  home.  I  was  drifting  down  Chowringhee  one  day  shortly 
after  my  arrival — I  had  not  even  been  back  to  the  College — when 
I  met  MacKechnie.  He  seemed  delighted  to  see  me,  and  I 
clung  to  him  as  a  man  clings  to  the  one  friend  he  has  in  a  city 
of  strangers.  He  had  done  very  well ;  had  been  promoted 
rapidly  ;  and  was  then  assistant  professor  at  the  College.  He 
had  recently  married,  he  told  me  ;  his  wife  was  a  Scotswoman 
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who  had  come  to  India  on  a  short  visit  the  year  before ;  and, 
without  much  being  said,  I  got  the  impression  that  she  belonged 
to  a  class  socially  much  superior  to  MacKechnie’s.  He  insisted 
on  my  coming  to  his  house  to  have  tea  with  them  that  after¬ 
noon  ;  he  wanted  me  to  meet  his  wife  ;  and  he  sensed,  I  think, 
that  I  was  alone  and  friendless. 

“  I  walked  across  the  maidan  that  afternoon  to  Kidderpore, 
where  they  lived.  I  found  the  house,  and  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room.  There  was  no  one  there.  I  had  time  to  look 
round,  and  saw  at  once  that  my  guess  was  correct.  Things 
were  very  different  from  anything  that  MacKechnie  or  I  had  been 
accustomed  to ;  and — my  perceptions  had  perhaps  been 
sharpened  a  bit  by  the  music  and  poetry — ^the  room  seemed  to 
me  just  right,  with  a  completeness  and  an  inevitability  that 
satisfied  at  once.  I  heard  a  stirring  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
Mrs.  MacKechnie  came  through  the  doorway,  pushing  aside  the 
hanging  ciurtain. 

“  She  came  towards  me  with  hand  outstretched.  It  was  the 
girl  of  the  mortuary.  In  one  glance  I  took  in  the  deep  blue  eyes, 
the  clean-chiselled  nose,  the  coppery  hair  that  dipped  to  a  point 
a  little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  broad  brow,  the  crinkly 
apple-green  dress.  I  recognised  the  brooch  that  held  the 
ostrich  feather  in  her  hat.” 

”  What  did  you  do,  doctor  ?  ”  Carstairs  and  Rendall  put  the 
question  simultaneously. 

”  I  turned  and  ran,  without  a  word.  I  ran  like  hell.  I  did 
not  stop  to  pick  up  my  topi  and  gloves.  I  left  Calcutta  that 
evening  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  her,  or  MacKechnie,  since.” 
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By  Douglas  Woodruff 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  fields  in  which  real  and  obvious 
progress  has  been  made,  so  that  in  this  one  respect,  at 
any  rate.  Great  Britain  is  a  pleasanter  place  to  live  in  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  in  our  fathers’  time,  is  in  the  field  of  outdoor 
pictorial  art.  Middle-aged  people  can  still  remember  only  too 
vividly  the  time  when  hoardings  and  street  signs  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  crude  and  garish  display  of  the  names  of  pro¬ 
ducts  or  their  vendors.  Today  the  art  of  the  pictorial  poster 
has  made  such  progress  that  many  commercial  posters  are  eagerly 
sought  after  purely  for  their  decorative  quality. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  new  art  stand  the  poster  frames  of  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board.  There  are  now  some  1,700  of  these 
frames,  each  divided  into  five  panels,  erected  in  favoured  sites 
throughout  some  400  cities  or  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Many 
of  these  sites  are  the  patriotic  gifts  of  owners  who  would  never 
dream  of  letting  them  be  used  for  ordinary  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  from  the  outset  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  knew 
that  it  must  show  itself  worthy  of  the  sites  which  were  placed  at 
its  disposal.  Every  few  weeks,  for  some  years  now,  fresh  posters 
have  appeared,  bringing  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  home 
population  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  different  pictures  of 
the  industries  and  activities  which  make  up  the  economic  life 
of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

It  has  accordingly  happened,  quite  naturally,  that  to  the 
ordinary  citizen  the  words  “  Empire  Marketing  Board  ”,  the 
familiar  letters  ”  E.M.B.”,  call  to  life,  first  and  sometimes  last, 
the  recollection  of  coloured  posters.  But,  in  fact,  posters  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  publicity  work,  and  the  publicity  work 
itself  only  a  part  of  the  full  range,  of  the  Marketing  Board’s 
activities.  When  the  Board  was  set  up  in  1926  its  commission 
was  stated  in  very  general  terms.  It  was  created  to  administer 
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a  fund,  the  Empire  Marketing  Fund,  which  Parliament  voted  as 
a  return  to  the  Dominions,  a  compensation  for  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  introduce  a  system  of  Imperial  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Baldwin  fought  the 
election  of  1923  on  a  policy  of  protection  which  would  have  made 
a  system  of  Imperial  preferences  feasible.  In  the  election  of  the 
succeeding  year  he  gave  a  pledge  not  to  introduce  a  tariff  if 
returned,  and  was,  consequently,  precluded  from  introducing 
preferences,  although,  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1923,  the 
Dominions  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  for  such  a  result. 

The  Marketing  Board  thus  came  into  existence  primarily  as 
a  Board  which  was  to  do  something  for  the  Dominions.  But  it 
was  from  the  outset  a  body  which  was  to  work  for  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  for  the  Colonies  as  well  as  for  the  Dominions,  and  for 
the  home  producer,  who  is,  though  it  is  easily  forgotten,  as  much 
one  of  the  Empire’s  producers  as  anybody  else.  The  Board 
consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
together  with  home  representation,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions.  It  envisaged  its  task 
to  be  to  assist  producers  at  every  stage,  to  help  them  to  grow  their 
products  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  transport  them  as 
well  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  sell  them  in  this  country 
in  a  market  already  well  prepared  to  receive  them. 

It  accordingly  divided  itself  into  a  number  of  committees, 
each  of  which  undertook  some  part  of  this  programme.  A  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  began  to  make  grants  to 
scientific  institutions  for  work  calculated  to  benefit  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  the  Board’s  income  has 
been  spent  in  making  grants  of  this  character,  and  the  institutions 
have  been,  in  general,  institutions  already  in  existence.  Centres 
in  England  like  the  Cambridge  Low  Temperature  Research 
station  and  the  East  Mailing  Fruit  Research  station  were  given 
money,  either  for  capital  improvements  or  for  the  services  over 
a  number  of  years  of  particular  scientists  engaged  upon  particular 
pieces  of  work.  Other  bodies,  like  the  Parasite  Laboratory  at 
Farnham  Royal  were  founded  and  wholly  maintained  by  the 
E.M.B. 

Outside  the  United  Kingdom  grants  were  made  to  institutions 
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in  the  Dominions  like  Onderstepoort,  the  Veterinary  Centre  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  the  Colonies  like  the  Imperial  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture  at  Trinidad,  or  the  Tropical  Institute  at 
Amani  in  Tanganyika.  Sometimes  the  money  given  by  the 
Board  made  possible  an  extension  of  the  work  a  particular  in¬ 
stitute  was  doing  ;  thus  at  East  Mailing,  in  Kent,  the  Board  made 
a  grant  for  the  construction  of  a  special  cold  storage  laboratory 
shaped  like  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  which  experiments  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  in  cold  storage  of  fruit  could  be  carried  out. 

Another  instance  of  this  extension  in  an  Imperial  direction 
of  work  already  being  done,  is  to  be  found  at  the  Forest  Products 
Research  laboratory  at  Princes  Risborough.  This  laboratory 
existed  to  test  the  timbers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  furniture-making  area.  A  grant  from  the 
Board  has  enabled  it  to  undertake  tests  of  Empire  woods,  a 
singularly  vast  and  promising  field.  There  is  no  more  familiar 
fact  in  accounts  of  the  tropical  colonies  than  the  presence  of  all 
manner  of  strange  trees  in  them.  Yet,  till  the  last  few  years, 
little  or  nothing  was  being  done  to  translate  into  terms  of  com¬ 
mercial  utility  these  various  beautiful  woods.  The  local  govern¬ 
ments  of  Colonies  run  excellent  forestry  services  to  conserve  their 
timbers,  but  forestry  officers  were  not  expected  to  know  or  to 
investigate  the  marketing  end,  while  manufacturers  only  rarely 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  initial  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  using  hitherto  unused  woods  for  definite  building  or 
constructional  or  decorative  purposes.  The  Board  accordingly 
arranged  for  an  expert  from  Princes  Risborough  to  visit  the 
West  African  Colonies  and  establish  the  necessary  links,  and 
itself  sought  to  interest  the  promoters  of  new  buildings  in  Great 
Britain  to  use  Empire  timbers. 

The  Board  soon  discovered  that  it  was  itself  a  most  useful 
new  organ  for  joining  together  different  parts  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machine  of  the  Empire.  It  could  finance  the  interchange 
of  visits  by  scientists  between  Great  Britain  and  the  different 
Dominions  and  Colonies  and  thus  make  possible  the  forging  of 
new  links  bringing,  as  in  this  case,  administrative  officers  into 
close  touch  with  scientific  bodies  which  were  themselves  in  close 
touch  with  the  business  world. 

Among  the  more  picturesque  parts  of  this  work  has  been  the 
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transportation  of  insects  to  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  their 
own  enemies  and  victims  are  also  the  enemies  of  the  crops.  It 
has  been  computed  that  as  much  as  lo  per  cent  of  the  Empire’s 
annual  crops  are  destroyed  by  insects  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  this  huge  wastage  is  now  being  attacked. 

At  the  present  time,  when  producers  are  suffering  from  the 
under-consumption  of  their  products,  less  enthusiasm  is  excited 
by  measures  designed  to  make  production  more  abundant,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  obviously  increases  the  wealth  of  mankind  if 
predatory  insects  are  suppressed.  Everyone  knows  of  the  harm 
that  has  resulted  to  Australia  from  the  casual  introduction  of  a 
few  rabbits  from  England.  The  same  principle  of  assisted  migra¬ 
tion  can,  however,  be  turned  to  good  account  and  the  great  pest 
of  a  continent  can  find  itself  assailed  by  a  new  invading  army  of 
insects,  parasitic  upon  the  destroyer  of  crops  and  able  quickly  to 
redress  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  farmer.  Work  of  this  sort  is 
greatly  facilitated  if  there  is  a  centre  which  can  act  as  a  clearing 
house  to  which  particular  localities  can  make  their  requests  and 
which  is  in  close  relation  with  scientific  workers  everywhere. 
Insects  from  Farnham  Royal  have  been  sent  to  Vancouver, 
Quebec,  and  New  Zealand  among  other  places. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  things  the  Board  has  been  able  to  do 
in  the  field  of  scientific  research  has  been  this  promotion  of  free 
movement  among  scientists.  An  officer  from  the  Welsh  Plant 
Breeding  station  at  Aberystwyth  has  been  made  available  as  a 
general  grassland  expert  for  the  Empire  and  has  already  visited 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Grasses  and  clovers  from  Aberyst¬ 
wyth  have  been  acclimatized  in  New  Zealand.  The  Director  of 
the  Fruit  Research  station  at  East  Mailing  recently  visited  the 
various  fruit-growing  areas  in  the  Empire  and  arranged  experi¬ 
ments  in  transplanting  rootstocks  with  various  oversea  research 
workers.  These  are  but  random  instances  of  a  tendency,  already 
present,  for  the  closer  interchange  of  experience  and  ideas  which 
the  Board  has  been  enabled  to  foster. 

In  the  same  way  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  an 
organized  joint  programme  of  research  throughout  the  Empire, 
the  different  Governments  being  asked  to  state  what  subjects 
in  their  opinion  most  needed  immediate  attention.  A  high  level 
of  agreement  has  been  revealed.  Of  the  more  special  pieces  of 
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research  which  the  Board  has  been  financing,  a  good  instance 
is  the  investigation  into  growing  a  banana  which  will  be  immune 
from  Panama  disease.  This  investigation  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  collaboration  of  workers  at  Trinidad  and  at  Kew 
with  specimens  gathered  from  Java  and  Sumatra  and  other 
places. 

A  full  catalogue  of  the  kinds  of  work  which  the  Board  has 
supported  would  be  exceedingly  long.  The  grants  made  each 
year  are  recorded  in  the  annual  reports,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  habitually  occupied  with  the  research  side.  Research,  too,  is 
the  chief  taker  of  the  Board’s  money.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
Board  has  spent,  on  an  average,  about  half  a  million  pounds  in 
all  a  year,  and  two-thirds  of  this  has  gone  to  finance  research 
activities. 

So  much  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  help  given 
to  producers  in  the  actual  tasks  of  production,  but  it  is  important 
before  leaving  this  side  of  the  subject  to  note  that  such  help 
includes  the  experimentation  in  founding  new  industries.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter  for  the  Colonies,  particularly  for  the 
smaller  colonies  which  are  only  too  often  dangerously  dependent 
upon  one  or  two  staple  crops — it  may  be  sugar  or  cocoa  or  oil. 
A  diversified  range  of  local  industries  is  quite  invaluable  as 
affording  scope  for  local  abilities  and  a  broad  basis  for  revenue. 
In  Mauritius  an  experiment  is  now  going  on  which  well  illustrates 
what  may  be  done.  A  grant  from  the  Board  two  years  ago  enabled 
300,000  pineapple  crowns  from  Hawaii  to  be  imported  into 
Mauritius  with  a  view  to  starting  in  that  island  a  pineapple  canning 
industry  whose  products  would  be  exported  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Singapore  canned  pineapples  are  by  now  established 
favourites  in  the  market,  and  a  million  hundredweight  came  last 
year.  Mauritius  has  already  been  able  to  send  a  first  consignment 
of  500  hundredweight,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a 
fresh  source  of  strength  to  that  colony  has  been  introduced. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  happens  next  to  such  an  object  as  a 
Mauritius  canned  pineapple  ?  Granted  that  it  may  be  grown 
and  transported,  without  detriment,  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
what  sort  of  a  welcome  awaits  it  at  this  end  ? 

It  is  here  that  we  reach  the  next  great  field  of  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board’s  activities.  Market  promotion  and  publicity 
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are  complementary.  On  its  marketing  side  the  Board  fosters 
and  organizes  the  goodwill  of  traders,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
towards  Imperial  products.  In  a  whole  network  of  committees 
dealing  with  fruit  and  foods,  with  the  problems  of  the  retail 
grocer,  the  retail  fruiterer  and  the  baker,  leading  members  of 
these  trades  give  freely  of  their  experience  and  advice  and  the 
trades  become  interested  in  what  the  Empire  has  to  send,  display 
it  and  sell  it.  They  are  prepared  for  the  public  demand.  This  is 
work  which  has  cost  the  country  next  to  nothing,  but  its  results 
have  been  great.  The  trader  is  in  the  key  position.  The  public 
may  ask  for  the  Empire  product,  but  very  few  private  consumers 
are  persons  who  do,  in  fact,  “  refuse  all  substitutes  ”  and  decline 
to  believe  that  something  else  is  “  just  as  good  ”.  There  is,  in 
real  life,  much  more  often  a  kind  of  shyness  in  definitely  asking  for, 
or  insisting  upon,  the  Empire  product. 

It  was  to  overcome  that  natural  reserve  and  diffidence  that  the 
Tudor  Rose  League  provided  an  emblem  for  its  members  to 
wear,  which  meant  that  they  wished  to  be  shown  the  Empire 
product.  Trade  had  made  its  own  channels  years  before  the 
movement  to  organize  the  market  for  the  Empire  producer  was 
begun  and,  in  consequence,  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  both 
trader  and  consumer  has  often  been  against  Empire  buying. 
That  year  by  year  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  can  announce 
new  records  for  the  quantities  of  foodstuffs  brought  into  Great 
Britain  is  due  very  largely  to  the  readiness  of  traders  to  make  the 
necessary  effort  and  to  deflect  the  channel  of  their  own  buying. 
The  shops  are  thus  the  key  positions  in  the  campaign,  but  the 
first  motive  power  must  come  all  the  time  from  the  general  public, 
because  shops,  after  all,  exist  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 
Although  the  public  is,  in  general,  not  quite  clear  what  that  is, 
and  is  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  particular  source  from  which  its 
goods  come,  the  maintenance  of  general  sentiment,  favourable  to 
Empire  buying,  as  it  is  the  best  known  so  is  it  also  in  a  sense  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Board. 

The  underlying  principle  which  has  governed  the  publicity 
work  has  been  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  general  propaganda 
which  shall  familiarize  the  public  with  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Empire.  The  ignorance  encountered  is  vast.  The  legend 
dies  very  hard  that  California  is  part  of  the  Empire  and  many 
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otherwise  educated  people,  starting  from  the  assumption  that 
Java  must  be  part  of  the  Empire,  are  puzzled  at  the  numbers  of 
Dutchmen  there.  This  background  publicity,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  makes  a  soil  favourable  to  the  development  of  particular 
campaigns.  The  Board  is  at  particular  pains  to  remind  people 
that  the  home  producer  is  as  much  an  Empire  producer  as  any¬ 
body  else  and  always  places  him  in  the  forefront  of  its  appeals. 
It  has  to  meet,  and  to  some  extent  combat  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  everybody  to  assume  that  the  Empire  means  the  Dominions 
when,  in  fact,  it  means  this  country  and  the  Dominions  and  the 
Colonies. 

A  great  deal  of  this  publicity  and  educational  work  is  carried  out 
in  the  schools.  The  posters  are  reproduced  in  smaller  sizes  to 
decorate  and  instruct  in  classrooms,  and  when  they  are  sent  out 
like  that  they  are  accompanied  by  leaflets  giving  facts  about 
the  country  depicted,  so  that  the  teacher  can  give  a  short  talk 
on  what  the  poster  means.  Geography  has  always  been  a  difficult 
subject  to  teach.  It  is  a  subject  whose  importance  increases  as 
means  of  communication  and  international  intercourse  develop, 
and  in  facilitating  the  teaching  of  Empire  geography  the  Board 
is  giving  help  to  the  teaching  profession  which  has  been  most 
repeatedly  and  generously  recognized.  Some  twenty-seven 
thousand  schools  are  now  on  the  Board’s  lists  to  receive  these 
posters.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  have  begun  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  teaching  of  Empire  geography  by  broad¬ 
casting,  during  school  hours,  talks  on  the  overseas  countries. 

The  Board,  while  it  uses  wireless  and  the  press,  has  found  parti¬ 
cular  scope  in  the  films.  It  runs  its  own  Film  Unit  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Grierson,  who  made  the  now  famous  film  of  the 
herring  industry,  “  Drifters  ”,  and  this  Unit  seeks  to  bring  the 
Empire  alive  through  the  most  vivid  and  adaptable  of  all  the 
means  of  imparting  knowledge.  A  Film  Library  has  been  built 
up  and  films,  many  of  them  provided  by  Empire  Governments, 
are  loaned  to  schools,  films  which  show  both  the  natural  beauties 
and  human  activities,  agricultural  or  industrial,  of  England  and 
Wales,  of  the  Dominions  and  of  the  Colonies.  Last  year  nearly 
one  million  people,  many  of  them  schoolchildren,  saw  the 
Board’s  films  and  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  films  were 
sent  out  from  the  Library.  This  cinema  side  of  the  Board’s  work 
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has  only  been  going  for  a  year  or  two  and  the  pace  of  development 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  at  which  requests  for 
films  come  in.  The  Board  keeps  a  permanent  cinema  running  at 
the  Imperial  Institute  which  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  visitors  last  year,  sixty-seven  thousand  of  them  being 
schoolchildren  in  organized  parties. 

It  may  confidently  be  believed  that  with  all  these  advantages 
the  schoolchildren  of  today  will,  when  they  grow  up,  have 
clearer  ideas  about  the  British  Empire  than  are  common  to-day. 
At  present  the  population  is  largely  composed  of  people  who 
formed  their  minds  at  a  time  when  Imperialism  stood  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  political  doctrine  and  not  for  the  intelligent  use 
of  a  vast  inheritance.  The  Board  arranges  lectures  and  has  a 
large  panel  of  lecturers.  These  lectures  are  mainly  asked  for  by 
women’s  organizations  and  trade  associations,  and  last  year  the 
audiences  amounted  to  over  fifty-eight  thousand. 

By  these  and  other  methods,  for  the  Board  is  a  body  free  to 
experiment  and  eager  to  experiment,  the  general  education  of 
the  public,  young  and  old,  has  been  carried  on.  Against  the 
general  background  so  created,  particular  activities  can  be 
conducted  with  much  better  results.  One  such  activity  is  the 
Empire  Shop.  A  site  is  selected  in  a  large  town — Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Cardiff,  Brighton — and  is  rented 
by  the  Board  for  some  six  months.  The  different  Dominions 
and  Colonies  are  then  invited  to  fill  the  shop  for  a  fortnight  each 
with  displays  and  samples  of  their  goods. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  activities  of  the  Board.  Mention  has 
here  to  be  made,  too,  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  its  marketing 
officers  in  approaching  public  authorities  and  other  bodies  who 
buy  on  a  large  scale — schools,  hospitals,  railway  and  shipping 
companies,  etc.  These  bodies  buy,  as  a  rule,  through  tender 
forms,  and  the  Board  seeks  to  persuade  them,  wherever  possible, 
so  to  frame  their  list  of  requirements  as  to  give  a  preference  to 
Empire  goods.  It  is  work  which  has  met  with  much  response. 

There  is  everywhere  a  general  feeling  that  in  the  conditions  of 
the  modern  world  the  fullest  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  political  unity  which  binds  together  so  many  and  such  varied 
countries,  whose  soils  and  climates  produce  everything  man  can 
desire  There  is  a  reservoir  of  voluntary  goodwill  towards  the 
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idea  of  mutual  support  and  economic  interplay  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  results  of  organized  publicity 
in  the  last  seven  years  have  undoubtedly  been  very  large,  and 
might  be  estimated  at  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  demand  for 
Empire  goods.  No  one  would  say  that  this  was  entirely  due  to 
the  work  done  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board.  The  Dominions 
now  run  highly  efficient  trade  organizations  in  this  country,  to 
whose  activities  on  behalf  of  special  products  the  Board’s  work, 
while  it  gives  a  background,  is  not  more  than  supplementary. 
But  most  striking  results  have  been  so  generally  achieved  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  way  in  which  vague  and  general 
goodwill  has  been  translated  into  the  practice  of  effective  Imperial 
buying. 


PATRICK  MILLER  OF  DALSWINTON 


By  Donald  Carswell 

ONE  day  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  1787,  when  the  usual 
Edinburgh  winds  of  the  season  were  sweeping  through 
Parliament  Square,  pinching  the  noses  and  searching 
the  ribs  of  the  barristers,  attorneys  and  minor  social  parasites 
who  infest  the  quarter,  a  respectable  elderly  gentleman  stepped 
into  Mr.  Sibbald’s  circulating  library.  I  have  called  him  elderly 
because  by  all  accounts  he  looked  elderly,  but  in  fact  his  years 
were  fewer  than  his  appearance  suggested,  being  still  some  short 
of  sixty.  The  suit  that  he  wore  under  his  old-fashioned  topcoat 
was  of  a  dark  snuff  brown,  and  the  wig  that  he  wore  under  his 
old-fashioned  three-cornered  hat  was  of  a  light  snuff  brown. 
He  was  of  middle  height  and  inclined  to  stoop.  His  features  were 
long,  especially  his  nose,  which  had  a  sensitive  twitch  at  the  end 
of  it  that  suggested  a  highly  intelligent  animal.  His  cheeks  were 
rather  pendulous  and  his  chin,  though  the  reverse  of  prominent, 
distinctly  heavy.  His  complexion  was  fair  and  he  had  good  little 
keen  blue  eyes,  with  heavy  lids. 

Mr.  Sibbald  greeted  the  customer  with  respectful  cordiality, 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  newest  publications.  “  But  a’  thir 
things  are  maistly  trash,  Mr.  Miller”,  he  said  presently.  “  No 
worth  a  preen  to  a  man  o’  your  learning  and  intelligence.  Here’s 
something,  though.”  He  held  out  a  printed  sheet.  ”  My 
Ayrshire  ploughman’s  poems  that  Bailie  Creech  is  bringing  out. 
You  maun  put  your  name  down  for  that,  Mr.  Miller.” 

Mr.  Miller  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  made  some  pretence 
of  scanning  the  sheet  before  putting  it  aside. 

“  Yes  ”,  he  said,  “  I  see.  .  .  I  was  fully  aware  of  this,  Mr. 
Sibbald.  The  case  of  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Sibbald,  sir,  has  been 
very  much  in  mind  ever  since  I  read  your  own  judicious  observa- 
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tions  on  his  talents.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not  know  which  to 
admire  most — Mr.  Burns’s  poetry  or  Mr.  Sibbald’s  discrimina- 
tion  ”. 

With  these  words  Mr.  Miller’s  staid  features  relaxed  into 
something  like  a  pleasant  smile,  while  Mr.  Sibbald  made  gestures 
of  deprecation. 

“  Such  being  the  case  ”,  proceeded  Mr.  Miller,  “  you  may  put 
me  down  as  a  subscriber  ”. 

Mr.  Sibbald  made  a  note. 

‘‘  Patrick  Miller,  Esquire,  of  Dalswinton  . . .  one  copy,  I  suppose 
Mr.  Miller  ?  ” 

Mr.  Miller  pondered,  letting  his  heavy  eyelids  droop  towards 
the  sensitive  point  of  his  long  nose. 

”  No  ”,  he  said.  ”  Two  would  be  better.  The  volumes  are 
not  very  expensive,  and  Mr.  Burns  comes  from  the  same  paterna 
ruray  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  as  myself.  I  will  pay  you 
here  and  now,  Mr.  Sibbald  ”,  the  good  man  continued,  taking 
out  his  purse.  He  counted  out  ten  gold  pieces.  ‘‘Ten  guineas — 
that  is  to  say,  ten  shillings  for  two  copies  of  Mr.  Burns’s  book 
and  the  balance  to  be  held  by  you,  sir,  as  a  deposituniy  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  Burns  when  next  he  compears  in  this  place,  of 
which  I  am  informed  he  is  a  frequenter.  You  will  explain  to 
Mr.  Burns  that  the  money  is  a  small  gift  from  a  well-wisher  who 
desires  for  the  present  to  remain  unknown,  but  who  hopes  later  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.” 

‘‘  I  understand  ”,  said  the  librarian.  ‘‘  Your  right  hand  and 
your  left  have  never  been  very  well  acquent,  Mr.  Miller.” 

Mr.  Miller  looked  vexed.  ‘‘  That  is  no  affair  of  yours,  sir,  no 
affair  of  yours.  Good  day  to  you,  sir.” 

He  walked  out  of  the  shop  and  down  the  High  Street,  but 
whither  bound,  history  does  not  relate.  Probably  no  farther  than 
his  house  in  Nicholson  Street,  not  ten  minutes  distant,  where  he 
could  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  at  a  desk  piled  up  with  papers — 
notes,  memoranda,  mathematical  formulae,  mechanical  drawings 
and  long  letters  from  all  sorts  of  queer  fellows  who  had  inventions 
that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  mankind  if  only  Mr.  Miller 
would  finance  them.  More  often  than  not  Mr.  Miller  did 
finance  them.  He  sympathized  because  he  himself  was  a  most 
indefatigable  inventor  and  could  imagine  no  worthier  way  of 
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dissipating  his  wealth.  His  wife  and  children  held  to  a  different 
opinion. 

Burns,  as  we  know,  blithely  pocketed  the  £10  and  let  the 
mysterious  donor  choose  his  own  time  to  reveal  himself.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Miller  had  .  a  scheme  in  mind  for 
the  poet,  and  when  Mr.  Miller  had  a  scheme  in  mind  it  never 
simmered.  It  boiled  over  at  once.  And  so  within  a  week  or  two 
Mr.  Burns  received  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Miller  would  be 
honoured  to  have  his  company  at  Nicholson  Street  for  a  “  chack  ** 
of  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  claret.  To  Nicholson  Street 
Mr.  Burns  went  and  opened  the  acquaintance  that  was  to 
cause  his  migration  from  Ayrshire  to  Dumfriesshire ;  for 
Mr.  Miller’s  scheme  was  to  set  him  up  in  a  farm  on  the 
Dalswinton  estate. 

Much  as  Patrick  Miller  admired  and  liked  Burns — for  their 
friendship,  though  once  or  twice  severely  strained,  was  never 
broken — it  would  have  cut  him  to  the  heart  if  he  had  been  told 
that  future  generations  would  remember  him  only  as  Burns’s 
landlord  ;  for,  though  not  exactly  a  vainglorious  man,  he  had  no 
doubt  about  the  amplitude  of  his  own  title  to  immortality.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  very  fair  one.  Posterity  has  not  treated  Patrick 
Miller  well. 

He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1731,  the  third  son  of  William 
Miller,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  This  William,  as  well  as  being  an 
attorney,  was  a  considerable  country  gentleman.  Not  only  had 
he  bought  himself  a  good  estate,  Barskimming,  in  Ayrshire,  but 
later,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  became  Laird  of  Glenlee, 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
family.  On  his  death  Glenlee  passed  to  his  eldest  son  John,  who 
was  in  the  Army,  and  Barskimming  to  his  second  son  Thomas, 
who  was  a  successful  barrister.  Thomas  Miller  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  glory  of  the  family.  He  became  Solicitor- General, 
Lord  Advocate,  a  member  of  Parliament,  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
and  finally  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the 
Judicial  style  of  Lord  Glenlee.  He  was  created  a  baronet  and 
left  an  eldest  son,  who,  having  inherited  some  of  his  father’s 
brains  as  well  as  his  title,  himself  attained  judicial  rank  as  Lord 
Glenlee  the  younger.  Thomas  Miller  was  uniformly  lucky. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age  and,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  Professor 
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of  Law  at  Glasgow  University,  having  predeceased  him  without 
issue,  he  became  Miller  of  Glenlee. 

But  his  brother  Patrick  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  member 
of  the  family.  Being  only  the  third  son  he  had  to  shift  for  himself 
in  the  good  old  way  of  younger  sons.  He  was  not  even  bred  to 
a  profession.  And  so  he  did  the  right,  old-fashioned  story-book 
thing.  He  went  to  sea,  though  in  what  quality  is  not  now  known. 
His  descendants,  having  the  “  powder-monkey-to-admiral  ”  idea 
before  their  eyes,  say  that  he  sailed  before  the  mast,  but  one  craves 
leave  to  doubt.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  sailed  as  supercargo 
and  so  gained  the  commercial  experience  that  enabled  him  after 
a  few  years  to  set  up  as  a  “  Leith  merchant  ” — such  is  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  idiom  to  this  day,  for  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  as 
an  Edinburgh  merchant  is  not  admissible.  He  made  money 
quickly.  Probably  his  father  provided  him  with  some  capital, 
but  that  would  not  deprive  him  of  his  title  to  boast,  as  he 
always  did,  that  he  was  a  self-made  man.  From  merchandise  he 
early  branched  into  banking  business,  which  ultimately  became 
his  main  concern.  Before  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  a  wealthy  man,  able  to  in¬ 
dulge  to  the  full  the  passion  of  his  life  for  which  all  his  labour  to 
make  money  had  been  spent.  Henceforth  his  main  interest  in 
life  was  to  be  invention,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  solvent  of 
all  human  problems.  Naturally  his  first  notions  were  prompted  by 
his  experience  as  a  seafaring  man.  They  were  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  as  philanthropic  as  might  have  been  expected  from  so  bene¬ 
volent  a  man.  They  took  the  form  of  an  extremely  destructive 
naval  Jgun. 

Patrick  Miller’s  title  to  the  invention  of  the  carronade  (or 
“  smasher  ”),  which  was  the  naval  gun  par  excellence  from  its 
adoption  by  the  Admiralty  in  1779  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  rejects  it  altogether,  on  the  grounds  that 
Miller  himself  never  claimed  the  invention,  and  that  the  Carron 
Company,  which  first  cast  the  gun  and  gave  it  its  name,  recognized 
Lieut.-General  Robert  Melville  as  the  inventor.  The  latter 
statement  rests  solely  on  a  sentence  in  Rees’s  Cyclopedia  to  the 
effect  that  the  Carron  Company,  at  some  date  unspecified, 
presented  General  Melville  with  a  model  of  the  first  carronade 
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cast  in  1779,  with  the  inscription  :  “  Gift  of  the  Carron  Com¬ 
pany  to  Lieut.-General  Melville,  inventor  of  the  *  smashers  * 
and  lesser  carronades.”  But  the  model  gun,  if  it  ever  existed, 
has  disappeared,  and  there  is  no  record  in  the  Carron  Company’s 
archives  of  any  such  presentation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  D.N.B, 
writer  concedes  that  the  first  vessel  to  be  armed  with  carronades 
was  the  Liverpool  privateer  Spitfire^  and  that  Miller  may  have  had 
a  share  in  the  adventure — a  very  unlucky  one,  as  it  turned  out,  for 
on  her  first  voyage  the  Spitfire  was  engaged  and  captured  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  French  cruiser,  the  Surveillante. 

The  argument  a  silentio  is  always  a  weak  one,  and  in  this  case 
particularly  weak  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Miller  seems  never 
to  have  been  over-careful  about  having  his  name  associated  with 
his  inventions ;  but  references  to  the  carronade  by  members  of 
his  family  show  that  they  regarded  his  title  to  be  the  inventor 
as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  That,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence,  for  it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  Miller  did 
claim  the  invention  and  went  to  the  trouble  in  his  old  age  of 
putting  on  record  the  whole  story,  though  his  manner  of  doing 
so  was  characteristically  roundabout  and  obscure. 

A  few  years  ago  the  present  writer’s  wife,  who  is  Miller’s  great- 
great-granddaughter,  found  among  some  family  papers  a  well 
preserved  pamphlet,  bearing  the  date  1813,  and  the  imprint  of 
Robert  Jackson,  Dumfries.  It  was  entitled  : — 


"  LETTER  FROM - 

to  his  Friend  in  London 
on  the  Present 

STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
recommended  to  the  Serious  Consideration 
of  Every  Man  of  Property 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.” 


It  proved  to  be  a  short  apologia  pro  vita  sua  by  Patrick  Miller, 
which  it  was  his  humour  to  cast  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary 
interview  with  himself  !  The  imaginary  reporter  begins  by  saying 
that  he  has  just  come  from  “  a  visit  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  Miller 
whom  we  left,  seven  and  twenty  years  since,  busily  employed  in 
making  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  cannon  and  muskets, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture”, 
and  then  goes  on  to  give  what  purport  to  be  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  what  Miller  said  to  him.  Many  topics  are  touched  upon. 
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but  the  most  particular  account  is  of  the  invention  of  the  carron- 
ade.  Miller  modestly  disclaims  any  real  credit.  He  got  the  idea, 
he  says,  from  Gustavus  Adolphus’s  leathern  guns,  and  all  he 
did  was  to  develop  it  and  adapt  it  to  naval  warfare.  For,  he 
proceeds : 

Knowing  how  very  uncertain  the  range  of  a  ball  fired  from  a  ship  in  motion 
was,  I  conjectured  that  a  light  gun,  with  a  small  charge  of  powder,  and  of  a  large 
calibre,  which  would  send  its  ball  in  the  point  blank  range  that  distance 
which  gives  a  probable  chance  of  striking  the  object  aimed  at,  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  ship  artillery. 

He  made  experiments  with  such  a  gun.  The  experts  whom  he 
invited  to  the  final  test  were  some  of  them  dubious  and  some 
derisive.  But  Miller  was  satisfied — so  completely  satisfied  that 
he  resolved  to  go  to  the  cost  of  fitting  out  a  privateer  that  would 
show  the  world  what  his  gun  could  do.  Business  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  obliged  him  to  be  discreet,  even  furtive,  for  at  the  time  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Mansfield  &  Co.,  and  was 
“  uncertain  how  far  my  partners,  or  the  public,  would  approve 
my  conduct  in  these  pursuits  Accordingly,  he  got  a  cousin 
named  Zuill,  who  was  a  merchant  in  a  good  way  of  business  in 
Liverpool,  to  lend  him  his  name  and  good  offices  in  the  matter, 
on  the  undertaking  that  Miller  should  pay  for  everything.  Mr. 
Zuill  found  a  suitable  vessel  and  ordered  the  guns  from  the  Carron 
Company.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  Miller’s  own  words  : — 

She  was  a  ship  of  200  tons  burden,  and  carried  16  light  i8-pounder  guns, 
which  from  being  cast  at  Carron,  I  directed  to  be  named  Carronades — and  these 
were  the  first  carronades  put  aboard  a  ship.  This  ship  I  named  the  Spitfire — 
she  was  commanded  by  a  very  brave  man,  and  the  crew  amoimted  to  90,  of 
all  descriptions.  I  gave  directions  that  she  should  not  go  to  sea,  till  every 
man  on  board  had  fired  a  shot  at  a  cask,  placed  at  some  hundred  yards  from  the 
ship.  This  I  did,  that  the  crew  might  see  what  the  gun  was  capable  of  doing, 
that  they  might  have  confidence  in  it  when  they  came  into  action  ;  and,  that 
they  might  be  expert  in  working  it,  I  gave  directions  that  they  should  be 
frequently  exercised  when  at  sea  in  firing  at  a  cask,  and  a  reward  given  to  the 
man  whose  shot  came  nearest  to  the  cask.  Above  all  things,  I  recommended 
that  in  action  they  should  not  charge  their  guns  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot  than  I  directed  to  be  used,  or  with  not  more  than  one  shot  at 
a  time.  When  cruising  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  the  Spitfire  was  chased 
during  light  winds  by  the  SurveiUante,  a  French  frigate  of  36  guns,  who  ran 
alongside  of  the  Spitfire,  within  pistol  shot,  expecting  that  she  would  immed¬ 
iately  svurender.  In  place  of  that  an  action  commenced,  which,  from  the 
quick  firing  of  the  carronades,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  SurveiUante, 
if  the  crew  of  the  Spitfire  could  have  been  kept  from  loading  their  guns,  with 
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shot  of  different  kinds  to  the  muzzles.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct,  the 
guns  broke  the  carriages,  and  she  was  then  forced  to  strike;  and,  at  that  time, 
the  Survcillante  had  between  60  and  70  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  she  had 
between  four  and  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  This  is  the  accoimt  which  the 
captain  of  the  Spitfire  sent  me  from  France. 

The  captain  of  the  Spitfire — his  name  was  Bell — also  sent  a 
report  to  his  nominal  owner,  Mr.  Zuill,  which  has  fortunately 
been  preserved.  It  agrees  generally  with  Miller’s  account,  though 
less  detailed.  Miller  gives  no  dates,  but  we  know  aliunde  that  the 
Spitfire* s  encounter  with  the  Surveillante  occurred  on  April  19th, 
1779,  and  within  four  months  of  it  the  Admiralty  adopted  the 
carronade.  The  inference  is  that  in  spite  of  the  unlucky  issue  of 
the  little  adventure,  the  efficiency  of  the  new  weapon  had  been 
clearly  demonstrated.* 

Miller’s  eldest  son  and  heir,  Patrick  Miller  the  younger,  says 
that  it  was  through  these  experiments  in  naval  gunnery  that  his 
father  was  led  to  his  much  more  curious  experiments  in  naval 
architecture,  which  in  turn  caused  him  to  think  of  steam  as  a 
possible  motive  power  for  sea-going  vessels.f  It  may  be  so,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful,  for  it  is  not  until  five  or  six  years  later  that  we 
find  him  making  his  proposals  for  vessels  of  double  and  even 
triple  hulls  that  would  combine  the  advantages  of  shallow  draft 
with  complete  stability.  In  the  interval  he  had  made  a  sudden 
change  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  withdrew  from  merchandise  and 
became  a  country  gentleman.  He  vouchsafed  no  explanation 
to  his  bewildered  family  until  many  years  later.  In  1809  he 
to  Patrick  Junior  ; 

Before  offering  any  further  remarks  upon  your  letter,  I  must  make  you 
acquainted  with  a  part  of  my  history,  which  from  delicacy  and  regard  for  my 
best  friend  I  kept  secret  for  many  years.  I  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  if  I 
continued  in  the  house  of  Mansfield  &  Co.,  I  would  very  soon  have  had  a 
very  serious  difference  with  that  friend  to  whom  I  lay  under  the  greatest  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  for  whom  I  had  the  most  sincere  and  warm  friendship.  Rather  than 
hazard  the  risk  of  such  an  event  taking  place  I  determined  to  leave  the  house 
under  the  pretext  of  bad  health.  When  I  did  so  I  resolved  to  take  the  benefits 
of  my  habits  and  experience  to  improve  my  fortvme  by  every  honoiurable  means 

*  But  Miller  rounds  off  his  account  with  a  repetition  that  the  credit  of  the  in¬ 
vention  belongs  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  the  point  that, 
he  says,  he  “  directed  the  following  inscription  to  be  engraved  upon  a  brass  32- 
pounder  carronade  : — Quantum  momenti  sit  in  levibus  tormentis,  monstravit  Gustavus 
Magnus  qui  coriaceis  usus  est  ”. 

t  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1825,  xiii.  83. 
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which  should  appear  calcvilated  to  produce  that  effect.  A  life  of  sloth  was  ever 
despicable,  if  not  criminal,  in  my  estimation.  With  an  eye  to  profit  I  bought 
Pitnacree,  the  most  extensive  colliery  in  Scotland,  lands  in  America  to  the 
extent  of  22,000  acres,  and  the  estates  of  Dalswinton  and  Ellisland,  with  a 
design  to  sell  all,  if  I  could  do  so  to  advantage.  After  seeing  Dalswinton  I  was 
so  disgusted,  that  I  had  nearly  left  it,  never  to  return.  A  mere  accident  detained 
me  for  two  or  three  months.  During  that  period  I  made  some  improvements. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  change  and  made  others ;  and  although  I  never  had  any 
great  desire  to  be  a  laird,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  keep  what  I  had  bought  from 
a  state  of  sterility  and  deformity  to  one  that  was  useful  and  beautiful. 

It  was  in  1785  that  Miller  bought  Dalswinton.  He  paid  ^25,000 
for  it,  and  in  1822  his  executors  sold  it  for  ,£120,000.  How  much 
actual  profit  there  was  in  the  transaction  is  hard  to  say.  That  he 
spent  large  sums  annually  in  “  improving  ”  we  know,  grudging 
himself  even  a  new  coat  or  an  occasional  glass  of  wine.  “  Im¬ 
proving  ”  was  his  plan,  and  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have 
quoted  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  of  investment  in  agricultural 
land  that  the  capital  sunk  should  be  apportioned  as  to  one-fourth 
to  purchase-money  and  as  to  three-fourths  to  improvements. 
On  this  basis  Miller  must  have  spent  altogether  at  least  £100,000, 
so  that  if  we  allow  for  interest,  the  price  obtained  by  his  executors 
means  that  his  family  got  the  money  back  and  no  more. 

The  weak  point  of  Miller’s  double-hulled  vessel  was  that, 
though  it  drew  very  little  water  and  yet  was  perfectly  stable,  it 
could  not  be  made  to  move  by  sails,  hence  Miller  had  the  idea 
of  a  paddle-wheel  placed  between  the  hulls  and  driven  by  means 
of  capstans.  This  was  by  no  means  as  fantastic  as  it  sounds,  for  an 
experimental  vessel  was  tested  at  Leith  against  a  Customs  boat 
and  won  the  race.  But  it  was  clear  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
manual  power  would  never  do,  and  so  Miller  decided  to  try 
steam. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  his  employ  a  young  man,  James 
Taylor  by  name.  Taylor  had  been  engaged  primarily  as  tutor  to 
Miller’s  younger  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  no  doubt  had 
excellent  qualifications,  but  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  what  Miller 
valued  most  in  him  was  his  keen  interest  in  mechanical  problems 
and  his  skill  in  draughtsmanship  and  applied  mathematics.  In 
all  the  navigation  experiments  he  was  Miller’s  zealous  and 
efficient  coadjutor.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  for  him 
the  title  to  be  the  real  orginator  of  steam  navigation,  and  it  is 
true  that  many  years  afterwards,  in  a  memorial  he  presented  to 
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the  Commons  asking  for  a  grant  of  money,  he  did  state  that  it 
was  he  who  suggested  to  Miller  that  steam  would  supply  what 
was  wanted.  Patrick  Miller,  junior,  confirms  this,  though  he 
represents  the  suggestion  as  arising  in  a  much  more  casual  way 
than  Taylor  does.  And  it  was  natural  that  it  should  come  from 
Taylor,  for  Taylor  happened  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  William 
Symington,  the  engineer,  who  had  already  experimented  a  good 
deal  in  the  use  of  steam  as  a  locomotive  power. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  :  that  Taylor  said 
“  Why  not  try  Symington’s  engine  ?  ”  and  that  Miller,  after 
some  doubt  (because  Symington  had  hitherto  been  working  on 
land  locomotion  and  had  never  supposed  that  steam  power  could 
do  anything  on  water  except  perhaps  propel  canal  barges)  was 
convinced.  Whatever  Taylor’s  part  may  have  been  it  was  Miller 
who  took  up  the  idea  and  financed  and  carried  out  the  experiment. 
On  October  14th,  1788,  a  select  group  of  Miller’s  friends  had  the 
privilege  of  embarking  in  a  double-hulled  boat  on  Dalswinton 
Loch  and  being  conveyed  by  steam-power  at  the  astonishing 
speed  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Miller  was  immensely  pleased.  He  lost  no  time  in  making  a 
more  ambitious  experiment.  Another  vessel  on  the  same  lines, 
but  considerably  larger,  was  built  to  his  specifications  by  the 
Carron  Company  and  was  tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Miller  that  he  did  not  himself  attend  the 
trial ;  for,  taking  its  triumphant  success  for  granted,  he  was 
already  in  London  soliciting  the  interest  of  the  Government  in 
his  marvellous  invention.  The  superintendence  of  the  trial  was 
left  to  Taylor,  who  presently  sent  a  glowing  report.  There  had 
been  a  hitch  at  the  beginning,  he  said,  because  the  paddle-wheel 
had  been  so  flimsily  constructed  that  it  flew  to  pieces  after  a  few 
revolutions,  but  when  that  defect  had  been  repaired  the  boat 
did  a  speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Poor  Taylor  must  have  been 
sorely  dashed  by  the  reply  he  received.  Miller  directed  that  the 
vessel  was  to  be  dismantled  and  taken  to  pieces  forthwith,  the 
parts  and  rigging  to  be  stored  with  the  Carron  Company  until 
further  notice.  He  made  no  further  experiments  in  steam  naviga¬ 
tion,  which,  says  Patrick  Miller,  junior,  with  a  feeling  that  one 
can  well  understand,  “  was  a  matter  for  regret  to  his  family  as  it 
was  to  himself  in  later  life 
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1\  Why,  just  as  success  was  in  sight,  should  Miller  have  so  abruptly 
discontinued  the  work  on  which  he  had  spent  so  much  labour 
and  money  ?  In  his  pamphlet  he  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
London  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Admiralty  Board 
about  his  invention.  (It  is  perhaps  significant  that  he  never 
mentions  the  word  “  steam  ”  but  says  simply  that  the  invention 
involved  a  new  principle  that  in  the  national  interest  might  have 
to  be  kept  secret  for  some  time.)  He  speaks  bitterly  of  the  scurvy 
way  that  Pitt  and  Hood  and  later  Howe,  with  all  of  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted,  saw  fit  to  use  him.  He  offered  his  vessel 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  nation,  asking  only  that  the  Government 
should  maintain  it  and  bear  the  cost  of  further  experiments.  It 
is  obvious  that  Pitt  was  bored  and  the  gallant  admirals  impatient 
with  the  old  Scotch  crank’s  tale  of  a  tea-kettle. 

But,  disgusted  as  he  was  by  the  crassness  of  the  authorities — 
so  disgusted  that  he  gave  the  order  to  have  his  vessel  dismantled 
and  laid  up — he  did  not  at  once  abandon  hope.  In  the  spring  of 
1790  we  find  him  approaching  James  Watt  to  see  if  a  more 
efficient  engine  than  Symington’s  could  not  be  supplied  by  his 
firm.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  Watt  was  even  more  dis¬ 
couraging  than  Pitt  and  the  admirals.  He  was  a  man  in  big 
business  now,  very  high  and  mighty  and  suspicious.  He  poured 
contempt  on  the  idea  of  steam  navigation  and  was  positively  un¬ 
pleasant  about  poor  Symington,  whom  he  accused  of  “  attempting 
to  evade  our  exclusive  privilege  Yet  even  Watt’s  snub  did  not 
put  Miller  off,  for  as  late  as  the  summer  of  the  same  year  his 
daughter  Jean  writes  to  her  brother  Patrick  that  their  father  is 
again  in  Edinburgh  about  the  steam  engine.  But  after  the 
summer  of  1790  we  hear  no  more  of  steamboats,  though  there 
were  a  few  experiments  in  naval  architecture.  Something 
evidently  happened  about  this  time  that  put  the  crown  to  Miller’s 
mounting  disgust  with  the  whole  business,  but  details  are  lacking. 
All  we  know  is  that,  according  to  Patrick  junior.  Miller  “  had 
experienced  a  very  violent  disgust  from  the  misconduct  of  one  of 
those  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  its  execution^  and  had  to  complain 
not  only  of  tardiness  and  negligence,  but  of  the  ill-regulated  and 
enormous  expense  in  which  he  had  been  unnecessarily  involved 
Who  the  delinquent  was  remains  unknown.  It  was  certainly  not 
Taylor,  whose  honesty  and  diligence  have  never  been  questioned. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Miller  suffered  from  a  common 
weakness  of  men  of  genius  manqu^s.  He  would  spend  thought 
and  labour  and  money  without  stint  on  a  project,  and  endure 
years  of  ridicule  and  contempt  for  it,  and  then,  on  some  trivial 
occasion,  suddenly  give  way  to  a  fury  of  accumulated  petulance. 
Also,  he  was  interested  in  so  many  things  that  it  gave  him  no 
fatal  pang  to  abandon  an  old  project  when  there  were  so  many 
new  ones  waiting  to  be  taken  up.  His  son  lets  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  when  he  gives  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  steamboat  experiments  that  his  father  at  the  time  was 
“  ardently  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ”. 

He  carefully  does  not  say  what  these  were,  but  we  know.  They 
were  the  introduction  and  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of  florin 
grass  as  a  crop.  The  idea  had  recently  been  brought  forward  by 
an  Irish  clergyman,  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Clonfeckle,  and  Miller 
had  become  an  enthusiastic  convert.  In  his  pamphlet  he  has  no 
words  too  good  or  great  for  the  virtues  of  this  marvellous  herb, 
and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Dalswinton  lands  a  small 
monument  erected  by  him  in  honour  of  Dr.  Richardson.  The 
monument  is  locally  known  as  “  Miller’s  Maggot  ”  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  course  of  time  florin  grass  developed  into  a 
horribly  prolific  weed  that  became  the  pest  of  the  countryside. 
But  Patrick  Miller  did  not  live  to  see  that.  He  died  in  the  faith 
of  his  project  on  December  9th,  1815,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
Although  his  various  experiments  are  computed  to  have  cost 
him  from  first  to  last  at  least  £30,000,  he  left  a  very  substantial 
estate — substantial  enough  for  his  children  to  waste  nearly  as 
much  in  litigating  about  the  division  of  it  and  carrying  the  case 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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I  THOUGHT  THE  TREES 


By  Frank  Kendon 

I  thought  the  trees  were  passionate  trees, 

Because  the  wind  that  rocked  them, 

That  tossed  and  swayed  them  as  it  crossed  them. 
Although  it  moved  in  the  deep  air  about  them. 
Moved  the  air  unseen; 

And  eyes  beheld  the  passion  only  in  the  trees. 


They  stood  in  lines  and  waved  their  arms. 
Their  whole  bodies  northward  yearning  ; 

They  tossed  their  heads  at  love  ; 

Then,  to  peace  returning. 

Lifted  all  boughs  together. 

And  drooped  them  with  a  sigh. 

But  it  was  not  love  that  woke  their  wild  alarms. 
It  was  only  a  heedless  south-west  wind 
Blowing,  blowing  swiftly  by. 

Over  the  trees  the  hills  stood  clear  ; 

Sun  poured  his  hot  virtue  down  ; 

From  three  miles  off  a  white  house  in  its  woods 
Out  of  a  thick  and  misty  atmosphere 
Plainly  shone  ;  and  near  at  hand 
A  buttercup  looked  up  into  day’s  face. 

Starlings  flew  down  to  peck  about  the  grass  ; 

A  swallow  stooped  from  heaven  to  make 
A  playground  of  the  sky  and  earth. 

And,  in  an  arc  of  genius,  down  and  across 
And  up  again,  he  shot  into  the  light. 

But  kissed  a  daisy  headlong  in  his  fall ; 

And  hither  and  thither  in  useless  flight 
A  dainty  butterfly  was  blown 
Across  the  happy  meadows  ; 

Homeless  he  was,  and  without  desire  ; 

Among  so  many  joys 
Unable  to  fix  his  choice  ; 

A  soul  weary  on  wings  that  would  not  tire. 
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I,  too,  had  been  a  creature  of  this  land, 

As  bird  and  butterfly  and  tree  of  longing  : 

I  was  a  child  so  long,  and  summer  then 
Was  beauty  easily  borne  ; 

For  I  was  part  of  all. 

But  that  there  is  a  wood,  I  know. 

Hiding  behind  the  visible  trees. 

Hark,  now.  Hark  ! 

The  spring  has  found  her  voice. 

The  haunted  cuckoo  calls. 

Chiming  unearthly  hours — 

The  haunted  cuckoo  !  And  the  hollow  air 
Sustains  her  level  notes  .... 

Now  far  and  far  from  me 
The  dream  I  catch  at  slips  beyond  my  keeping. 

Deep  down  through  time  and  space  the  senses  stretch 
Their  filaments,  and  still  I  see  and  hear — 

I  see  and  hear  and  cannot  understand. 

But,  by  the  forms  and  lives  and  living  songs, 

I  swear  my  spirit  had  the  kiss  of  God. 

Could  death  at  once  now  snap  the  threads  of  sense. 
Taking  the  green  and  light. 

Stopping  the  cuckoo’s  call, 

I  should  not  know  the  moment,  or  the  change. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

WHEN  Vienna  was  chosen  to  be  the  seat  of  conference 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  when  Paris  was 
chosen  after  the  overthrow  of  Germany — special  im¬ 
portance  was  conceded,  tacitly,  to  the  Power  in  whose  capital 
conference  took  place.  The  concession  was  a 
confidence  and  of  general  goodwill 
among  the  conferring  states.  If  it  carried,  as 
is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Algernon  Cecil’s  book  on  Metternich, 
special  advantages  for  the  policy  of  that  power,  this  was  agreed 
to  because  of  widespread  belief  that  the  policy  would  be  states¬ 
manlike  and  not  narrowly  selfish.  Similar  reasons  operated  to 
make  London  the  centre  of  world  conference  on  the  economic 
situation,  and  similar  advantages  were  to  be  foreseen.  It  was 
therefore  clear  that  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  eve  of  the  London  Conference  .would  be  unwelcome 
to  those  whose  main  desire  was  to  strengthen  the  Prime  Minister’s 
hands.  Now,  without  investigating  the  question  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  is  at  present  one  gentleman,  or  two  ;  whether  the 
office  has  or  has  not  altered  its  character  since  policy  was  forced 
to  take  on  aims  so  largely  international,  at  a  moment  when 
national  necessities  are  fiercely  urgent  and  clamant ;  it  is  clear 
that  whatever  weakens  Mr.  Baldwin’s  authority  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  must  weaken  the  Prime  Minister.  Consequently 
the  moment  for  facing  challenge  to  that  authority  was  singularly 
well  chosen  from  the  Government’s  point  of  view  ;  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Friends’  building  opposite  Euston  produced  results 
which  must  have  satisfied  them.  The  vote,  which  went  for  their 
cause  by  two  to  one  in  an  assembly  of  twelve  hundred,  certainly 
showed  four  hundred  prominent  Conservatives  opposed  to  their 
Indian  policy  ;  but  the  existence  of  this  dissent  was  already 
trumpeted  abroad  ;  to  have  it  reduced  to  that  proportion  was 
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useful,  and  even  satisfactory,  because  in  this  matter  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  Mr,  Baldwin  have  behind  them  not  only  Liberals 
but  the  Labour  opposition.  Unless,  however,  they  had  also  a 
large  majority  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  towards  India  could  not  be  confidently  carried  out 
as  a  national  policy. 

When  the  challenge  came,  a  personal  issue  was  soon  settled. 
The  Conservative  party  is  very  ready  to  hear  Mr.  Churchill  when 
in  public  discussion  his  brilliant  eloquence  is 
an^*  express  views  congenial  to  the  Con¬ 

servative  mind ;  but  when  the  question  of 
confidence  was  raised  against  Mr.  Baldwin  by  Mr.  Churchill 
the  party  showed  its  preference  in  a  way  that  must  have  been 
more  than  commonly  embarrassing.  The  great  speaker  was  not 
allowed  to  make  his  case  as  he  would  have  made  it,  not  merely 
to  a  sympathetic  audience  but  to  one  of  declared  opponents. 
While  Mr.  Churchill  stood  disconcerted,  Mr.  Baldwin,  almost 
by  a  single  gesture,  made  it  clear  without  words  where,  as  between 
these  two,  the  mastery  in  that  assembly  lay.  It  was  left  for 
Lord  Lloyd  to  give  expression  to  the  threatened  revolt,  and  Lord 
Carson  added  to  that  side  the  strength  of  traditional  admiration 
and  affection  felt  for  him  by  Unionists.  Lord  Lloyd  played  his 
part  well — an  able,  energetic  man  of  great  experience  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  he  believes  habitually  that  it  is  possible  in  such 
matters  to  put  the  clock  back,  this  is  in  no  way  eccentric  in  a  Con¬ 
servative.  The  exceptional  Conservative  is  the  one  like  Lord 
Irwin  who  realizes  the  impossiblity,  and  endeavours  that  the 
moving  finger  shall  not  point  to  perdition.  In  the  result,  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Baldwin  knew  that  they  were  voting  for  Lord 
Irwin’s  views — though  fortunately  it  was  not  put  explicitly  in 
these  words. 

For  there  could  hardly  be  a  severer  test  of  faith.  Lord  Lloyd’s 
opposition  could  marshal  great  weight  of  authority  for  deprecating 
so  bold  a  move  towards  self-government  as  is  proposed  ;  and  even 
admitting  that  a  preponderance  of  expert  European  opinion 
supports  the  advance.  Conservatism  naturally  inclines  to  those 
who  say,  “  One  step  at  a  time  ” — and  a  carefully  measured  step. 
There  must  be  also  a  widespread  doubt  whether  what  we  call 
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India  can  ever  function  as  a  self-governing  unit,  being  so  vast  and 
so  heterogeneous.  While  it  was  under  European  rule,  adminis¬ 
tration  found  a  convenience  in  unifying.  When  it  comes  under 
Asiatic  rule,  many  men  believe  that  its  only  hope  will  be  to  break 
itself  up  into  manageable  units ;  and  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  difficulty  and  danger.  Yet  that  is  not  the  question  now  as 
it  presents  itself  to  India.  That  question  is ;  Must  we  always 
be  governed  by  Europeans  ?  The  answer  inevitably  unites 
Indians  as  Asiatics — except  for  a  sprinkling  of  individuals  who 
feel  safer  under  the  existing  order,  just  as  there  were  always  some 
Catholic  Irishmen  who  accepted  the  British  dogma  that  Ireland 
was  incapable  of  self-government. 

Lord  Carson  pointed  the  warning  finger  at  the  case  of  Ireland. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  Indian  detail,  I  am  heart  and 
soul  for  the  policy  which  Lord  Irwin  and 
^  apparently  Lord  Willingdon  stand  for,  because 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
in  Ireland — but  a  repetition  on  a  stupendous  scale.  What 
happened  there  followed  inevitably  from  declarations  of  the 
Allied  Powers  as  to  the  rights  of  nationalities,  and  from  England’s 
delay  in  making  her  action  in  Ireland  conform  to  these.  Those 
declarations  are  not  forgotten  by  the  nationalities  which  have 
not  a  satisfying  self-government.  You  cannot  wipe  them  out. 
They  were  written  in  too  much  blood.  The  delay  in  Ireland  to 
concede  even  half  of  what  was  conceded  later  (when  enough 
policemen  had  been  shot)  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  small  reck¬ 
less  minority  to  prove  how  completely  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  broken  down  by  men  who  do  not  count  the  cost,' 
when  once  a  sense  of  oppression  has  ranged  on  their  side  the 
sullen  resentment  of  a  population.  Little  imagination  is  needed 
to  conceive  what  could  happen  in  India.  There  is  no  Ulster  in 
India.  There  is  no  part  of  India  which  desires  to  see  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  British  as  against  native  rule.  The  risks  of  attempting 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  India  are  far  less  than  those  of  shaping 
policy  on  lines  so  drawn  that  Indians  of  goodwill  and  experience, 
trained  in  methods  other  than  those  of  revolution,  are  prepared  to 
work  self-government  within  the  imposed  limits.  The  Euston 
Road  meeting  will  have  given  a  message  of  comfort  to  such 
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Indians  as  these,  and  dashed  the  hopes  of  many  fervent  revolu¬ 
tionaries  who  want  the  chance  of  dying  and  of  killing  for  their 
Motherland. 


Meanwhile  the  National  Government  could  go  to  the  World 
Conference  with  a  renewed  sense  of  support ;  and  here  it  was 
Mr.  MacDonald  probably  of  advantage  that  England  should  be 
at  the  represented  by  a  Prime  Minister  so  little  sectional. 

Conference  ^hat  is  certain,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  possesses  gifts  which  are  invaluable  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  which  Mr.  Baldwin  lacks.  He  is  extraordinarily  good,  by 
nature,  at  making  contacts  ;  whereas  the  geniality  in  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win’s  mind,  of  which  we  are  aware  through  his  set  discourses, 
does  not  easily  become  manifest  in  his  personal  approach. 
Which  of  the  two  was  better  fitted  to  understand  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Conference — whether  either  of  them  understood  it — 
whether  it  was  intelligible  at  all — are  points  on  which  I  am  less 
clear.  But  the  object  appeared  to  be  to  get  a  maximum  of  working 
agreement  as  to  the  means  by  which  international  trade  might  be 
forwarded  ;  and  since  one  of  the  depressing  circumstances  is 
lack  of  confidence,  and  even  the  appearance  of  agreement  might 
increase  confidence,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  the  likeliest  man  to 
ensure  that  the  Conference  should  not  break  up  with  a  depressing 
confession  of  failure. 

Whether  it  would  be  depressing  that  the  other  Powers  should 
have  disbanded  in  righteous  indignation  against  America  is  not 
certain  ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  the  last  thing  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
would  desire  :  though  even  he  must  have  thought  President 
Roosevelt’s  admonitory  message  rather  trying.  That  the  expert 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Conference  should  be 
thrown  over  by  the  Senate  would  have  been  quite  according  to 
precedent :  but  for  the  President  to  do  this  was  a  novelty. 

However  we  know  where  we  are.  The  United  States  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  discussing  War  Debts ;  they  refuse  to 
consider  fixing  the  dollar  at  a  stable  ratio ;  it 
M^^^  is  not  believable  that  they  will  be  any  more 
willing  to  limit  their  power  of  excluding  foreign 
goods  by  tariffs.  “  Let  each  of  you  mind  your  own  business 
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strenuously,  as  we  are  minding  ours  ”,  was  in  effect  President 
Roosevelt’s  message,  and  Mr.  Keynes  thinks  he  is  “  magnificently” 
right  and  is  showing  the  world  how  to  recuperate.  So  far  as  my 
lay  mind  can  follow.  President  Roosevelt  is  essentially  doing  what 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  recommended — attempting  to  meet  a  vast 
shortage  of  employment  by  undertaking  vast  public  expenditure. 
It  may  answer.  The  Americans  are  good  at  making  money  : 
they  excel  in  mass  production  ;  and  they  respond  with  a  promp¬ 
titude  that  seems  amazing  to  more  sceptical  civilizations  when  a 
”  slogan  ”  is  put  into  their  mouths.  But  does  the  prospect  of 
seeing  industry  at  work  full  blast  among  them  encourage  an 
international  Conference  ?  Will  it  profit  the  world  that  the 
United  States  should  regain  riches  ?  When  they  have  had  vast 
sums  of  money  to  spend  either  publicly  or  privately,  they  have 
not  been  wise  in  their  disposing  of  it.  Publicly,  a  flagrant  example 
was  the  accumulation  of  war  pensions  which  President  Roosevelt 
has  courageously  reduced,  but  which  remains  at  a  wholly  un¬ 
reasonable  figure.  Privately,  they  have  indeed  given  a  few 
glorious  examples  of  how  colossal  wealth  should  be  used — such 
as  the  Rockefeller  campaign  against  yellow  fever ;  but  much 
more  typical  of  their  general  attitude  is  a  recent  example.  At 
the  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Rosebery’s  books,  a  first  folio  Shakespeare 
fetched  £14,600.  It  went  to  the  Folger  Library,  endowed  specially 
for  the  acquisition  of  volumes  bearing  on  the  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  there  added  to  seventy-eight  other  copies  of  the  same 
edition.  What  sense  can  there  be  in  this — other  than  the  instinct 
to  make  a  corner  ?  Each  of  the  seventy-eight  becomes  now  more 
”  valuable  ”  because  of  the  price  paid  for  the  seventy-ninth  ; 
the  process  will  be  complete  only  when  all  copies  available  to 
individual  curiosity  or  research  or  pride  of  ownership  elsewhere 
have  been  swept  into  the  steel-plated  double-locked  safe-within- 
a-safe  which  is  the  Folger  treasure  house.  What  a  culture  ! 
What  an  example  !  Suppose  America  again  acquires  gigantic 
spending  power,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  with  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  world  at  large  will  be  the  gainers  ?  The  world 
certainly  was  not,  between  1919  and  1929.  America’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  at  pains  to  avoid  an  admitted  breakdown ; 
but  the  facts  indicate  plainly  enough  that  Europe  cannot  hope 
for  effective  assistance  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
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It  seems  clear  at  all  events  that  Great  Britain  must  abandon 
the  hope,  always  cherished  by  so  many  Englishmen,  of  finding 
a  common  line  of  action  in  which  she  can 

^teraanvet  usefully  join  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  act 
as  a  mediator  between  that  Power  and  Europe. 
Two  lines  of  possible  direction  remain.  One  is  to  identify 
British  policy  more  closely  wkh  that  of  Europe  :  to  aim  at 
creating  in  the  economic  sphere,  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
The  other  is  to  imitate  America  by  shaping  a  self-regarding 
course  for  the  British  Commonwealth,  which  should  unite  its 
members  more  closely  by  mutual  concessions  and  limit  more 
severely  than  at  present  outside  competition  in  this  privileged 
area.  If  such  an  economic  unit  were  consolidated,  its  money 
power  would  inevitably  be  directed  from  London,  where  the 
tradition  of  international  finance  has  always  been  framed  with  a 
clear  sense  that  prosperity,  if  it  is  to  be  durable,  must  radiate 
widely. 

The  world  has  little  to  fear  from  the  development  of  a 
federation  which  would  follow  more  natural  lines,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  more  attainable,  than  a  closer  union  of  England  with  her 
continental  rivals.  It  would  be  inspired  by  the  binding  sense  of 
racial  sympathy,  impossible  as  between  Englishmen  and  Ger¬ 
mans — so  divided  by  tradition  ;  still  more  impossible  between 
Englishmen  and  any  of  the  Latin  peoples,  but  especially  the 
French.  Sympathies  apart,  there  is  the  governing  fact  that 
approximately  the  same  wage-standard  prevails  throughout  the 
British  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  itself.  Workers  on  the 
Continent,  French,  Belgian,  German  and  the  rest,  although  they 
live  as  comfortably  as  the  English,  live  differently  and  content 
themselves  with  a  lower  wage.  Polish,  Italian,  Belgian  workmen 
all  accommodate  themselves  easily  to  French  conditions  ;  but 
virtually  none  of  the  English  unemployed  find  their  way  across 
the  Channel.  The  continental  workman  can  make  himself  at 
home  anywhere  on  the  Continent ;  the  English  workman  no¬ 
where.  He  can  submit  more  easily  to  a  total  change  of  climate 
(as  in  Australia)  than  of  culture  and  tradition.  And  under  modem 
democratic  conditions,  no  economic  union  can  be  formed  (much 
less^can  it  last)  without  the  willing  concurrence  of  organised 
Labour. 
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If  the  British  economic  union  of  which  the  foundations  have 
been  already  laid  at  Ottawa  grows  into  a  closer  and  more  elaborate 
The  Comity  structure,  making  a  counterpoise  to  the  United 


of  European 
Nations 


States,  and  equally  self-sufficing,  there  will 
emerge,  almost  inevitably,  a  corresponding 
European  bond  or  bonds.  Western  civilization  would  then 
be  organized,  not  in  national  units,  but  in  units  of  national 
groups  ;  and  it  would  still  be  faced  by  Asiatic  civilization 
and  the  Asiatic  wage-level.  The  world  would  not  have 
become  international,  yet  would  be  considerably  more  inter¬ 
national  than  it  is.  In  the  League  of  Nations,  under  American 
inspiration,  an  attempt  was  made  to  leap  at  one  step  to  complete 
internationalism  in  a  comity  of  nations,  having  equal  votes. 
Little  more  resulted  than  the  organization  of  pious  aspirations 
for  the  reign  of  law  that  should  supersede  arbitrament  by  force. 
Since  force  would  continue  to  exist,  the  practical  solution  was  to 
pool  the  force  and  the  right  to  apply  it ;  but  nobody  was  prepared 
for  this,  least  of  all  the  American  promoters  of  the  League  ;  and 
in  practice  any  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  lasting  peace  has  been  through  regional  agreements. 
This  tendency  showed  itself  several  years  ago  in  the  military 
sphere,  because  terror  impelled  ;  now,  however,  we  have  all 
begun  to  realize  that  economic  war  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
everywhere  without  general  ruin  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
nations,  despairing  of  a  general  economic  settlement,  will  seek 
to  achieve  what  they  can  through  economic  groupings. 


It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  analogy.  Agreements  in 
the  military  sense  can  have  a  positive  and  a  negative  aspect. 

Locarno  was  the  most  important,  because  it 
Military  carried  not  only  the  negative  pledge  that  none  of 
and  Economic  signatories  would  commit  acts  of  aggres¬ 

sion  on  one  of  the  others,  but  the  positive  guarantee  that  if  this 
pledge  were  broken  by  one,  the  three  others  would  combine 
against  the  aggressor.  The  recent  Four  Power  Pact  lacked  this 
positive  element ;  but  it  extended  the  pledge  against  aggression 
to  other  neighbours  :  and  most  lately  of  all  comes  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  a  group  of  smaller  Powers  reaching  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  join  with  the  Soviets  in  a  pledge  of  non- 
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aggression.  This  means  at  least  that  the  signatory  Powers  feel 
themselves  better  secured  than  by  their  common  adherence  to 
the  Kellogg  Pact.  It  is  not  a  solid  guarantee  ;  but  it  means  some¬ 
thing  ;  it  means  more  "than  membership  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Yet  in  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  but  for  the  League, 
these  regional  pacts  whatever  they  signify  would  today  probably 
not  have  come  into  existence. 

Economic  pacts,  as  was  seen  at  Ottawa  for  instance,  are  not 
so  easily  formed.  They  cannot  be  merely  negative  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  modern  states  feel  themselves  pledged  against  the 
use  of  force,  they  are  the  less  willing  to  give  up  free  use  of  the 
the  weapon  which  the  League  does  not  prohibit.  Moreover,  of 
course,  unless  a  pacific  disposition  exists,  there  can  be  no  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  old  problem, 
the  central  opposition.  Economically  France  and  Germany  are 
possibly  the  two  countries  easiest  to  combine,  and  would  find 
most  mutual  advantage  by  combination.  But  temperamentally  I 
As  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  said  reproachfully,  Locarno  is  become 
a  name  of  disgrace  in  Germany  ;  and  this  new  hysterical  cult  of 
the  Fatherland  appears  to  involve  a  hatred  of  every  neighbour ; 
the  nearer  the  neighbour,  racially  as  well  as  geographically,  the 
more  venomous  the  hate.  However,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  French  in  these  late  months  have  set  a  high  example 
of  self-control  and  moderation — helped,  no  doubt,  by  their 
natural  acuteness,  which  perceives  how  Germany  has  played 
their  game  on  the  public  stage  of  Europe — and  more  particularly 
how  it  has  subserved  their  purpose  in  Austria.  The  economic 
grouping  now  likeliest  to  emerge  will  unite  Austria,  not  with 
Germany,  but  with  Hungary — ^which  would  be  a  small  but 
valuable  advance.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  think  internationally,  there 
must  be  envisaged  an  ultimate  grouping  which  would  include 
and  centre  upon  France  and  Germany. 

The  present  temper  of  Germany  cannot  last :  it  must  either 
come  to  flaming  explosion,  or  settle  down  into  a  more  bearable 
glow.  Germans  are  probably  aware  that  they 

Frwco-German  created  a  temper  in  Europe  which  in  case 
of  explosion  would  welcome  the  application  01 
fire  extinguishers  ;  they  know  that  these  exist ;  and  even  while 
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they  are  busy  in  purifying  their  race  and  strengthening  their 
spirit  by  discarding  the  racially  and  spiritually  impure  (Jews  and 
their  friends  the  pacifists),  they  may  find  time  to  reflect  on  what 
is  written  by  Mr.  Cohen  Portheim  in  his  book  on  The  Spirit  of 
France  (available  here  in  a  good  translation).  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  writer  (presumably  a  German  Jew  and,  unhappily, 
now  dead)  England  lies  outside  the  European  society  almost  as 
completely  as  does  the  United  States.  Russia,  never  wholly 
European,  becomes  increasingly  Asiatic  ;  the  need  is  for  a  closer 
union  of  “  the  peninsula  of  Europe  ”,  projecting  from  its  Asiatic 
base.  “  The  hub  of  the  non-Latin,  and  larger,  half  of  Europe,  is 
Germany  ”,  he  says.  “  The  question  whether  there  ever  can 
be  a  Europe  again  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  co-operation  ;  everything  else  is  secondary.”  On  his  view, 
there  exist  already  two  world  Powers,  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States.  A  Russian  world  power  is  in  the  making  ; 
while  Japan  is  striving  to  be  a  Mongolian  world  Power.  Beside 
any  one  of  these  four,  ‘‘  all  the  European  states  are  dwarfs”.  The 
writer’s  reasons  for  believing  that  it  lies  with  France  to  lead  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  Europe  are  full  of  interest ;  they  are  based 
on  his  view  of  her  special  spiritual  qualities,  and  on  her  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  joint  Catholic  and  classical  tradition  which  is  the 
true  safeguard  against  Bolshevism.  But  my  concern  here  is  to 
note  the  way  in  which  the  world  divides  itself  to  the  eyes  of  this 
highly  instructed  observer  ;  marking  the  watersheds,  as  it  were, 
to  which  future  development  must  conform. 

A  good  book  is  always  welcome,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyde  has, 
I  think,  written  one  in  his  Rise  of  Castlereagh ;  for  it  renders 
human  and  intelligible  a  figure  whose  part  in 

Castlereagh  the  first  reconstruction  of  Europe  ranked  with 
Metternich’s.  Each  of  these  two  names  has, 
thanks  to  literature  at  large,  a  somewhat  sinister  ring ;  yet  the 
fact  is  that,  as  Mr.  Algernon  Cecil  taught  us  about  Metternich, 
and  Mr.  Hyde  now  teaches  about  Castlereagh,  each  of  the  men 
was  more  than  commonly  amiable  and  humane.  We  have  it  on 
record  from  the  old  Grattan  that  Castlereagh  loved  Ireland  and 
should  not  be  abused ;  from  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  aunt  to 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  that  his  kindness  had  been  great — and 
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Lady  Louisa  was  one  of  the  best  of  women,  with  better  judgment 
than  her  sister  Lady  Sarah  Napier,  who  despised  Castlereagh  and 
thought  him  “  shallow  ”,  which  assuredly  he  was  not.  His  work 
in  the  wider  European  sphere  has  been  analyzed  of  late  in  a 
scholarly  volume  by  Mr.  Webster  ;  and  Castlereagh  shares  with 
Metternich  the  credit  for  having  sought  to  make  the  undoing  of 
Napoleon’s  deeds  as  little  vindictive  as  possible.  There  was  in 
truth  a  singular  absence  of  resentment  in  his  nature  ;  he  bore  no 
personal  grudges,  though  assailed  as  few  men  have  been.  The 
counterpart  to  this,  the  defect  of  this  quality,  was  a  lack  of  certain 
disgusts.  He  undertook  and  carried  out  complacently  a  very 
dirty  piece  of  work  because  he  thought  it  necessary  to  “  buy  out 
the  fee  simple  of  Irish  corruption  ”  and  present  it  to  the  Crown. 
There  is  no  use  in  discussing  the  ethics  of  this  proceeding  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  the  constructive  side  of  Castlereagh ’s 
policy  was  never  carried  out.  He  wanted  the  Catholics  to  receive 
equal  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  Union  ;  he  wanted  endow¬ 
ment  for  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  the  abolition 
of  tithes.  Pitt  concurred.  Then,  in  circumstances  which  are 
fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Hyde,  George  III  was  induced  by  an  in¬ 
triguing  Chancellor  to  throw  himself  into  a  passion,  and  Pitt 
ignominiously  gave  in  to  these  tantrums.  As  a  sop  to  the 
Catholics  he  made  the  gesture  of  a  resignation,  which  Castlereagh 
imitated  ;  but  he  deprived  it  of  all  dynamic  value.  He  put  no 
pressure  on  the  Government ;  and  within  a  year  or  two,  he 
rejoined  the  administration,  as  also  did  Castlereagh.  The  real 
excuse  for  this  has  not  been  given  by  Mr.  Hyde.  In  such  an 
emergency  as  a  Napoleonic  war,  a  man  knowing  his  own  power 
as  Pitt  did  could  hardly  keep  aloof,  even  for  the  point  of  honour. 
It  was  not  when  he  resumed  office  that  he  betrayed  the  Irish 
Catholics,  but  when  he  made  his  first  surrender  ;  and  blame  falls 
in  no  comparable  manner  on  his  subordinate. 

Yet  it  is  a  grave  risk  to  undertake  a  policy  which  involves 
keeping  faith  with  a  million  and  more  of  human  beings,  unless 
you  are  certain  that  faith  can  be  kept.  Whether  Grattan  and  the 
other  men  of  talent  and  principle  could  ever  have  reformed  the 
Irish  parliament  and  the  people  whom  it  represented  is  matter 
for  much  doubt.  Reading  the  story  set  out  here  sends  back  one’s 
mind  to  Swift’s  agreeable  poem  “  The  Legion  Club  ” — a  denun- 
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elation  of  that  assembly  more  furious  than  ever  was  launched  even 
at  Castlereagh.  It  may  be  doubted  also  whether  the  Union,  if 
carried  out  as  Castlereagh  planned  it,  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  would 
have  really  united  Ireland  and  England.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  whatever  happened  then,  happened  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  with  lasting  injury — even  beyond  justice — to  Castlereagh ’s 
reputation,  but  with  no  detriment  at  all  to  his  efficiency.  Ireland 
furnished  him,  as  it  furnished  Mr.  Balfour,  with  a  gladiatorial, 
school,  which  imparted  also  much  of  the  gladiatorial  code. 
Gladiators  are  by  their  trade  denationalized  ;  and  their  school 
is  not  a  school  of  scruples.  History  will  justify,  I  think,  many 
of  the  attacks  made  by  his  opponents  on  Mr.  Balfour’s  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  but  it  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  side  of  it  which 
was  not  merely  repressive  but  generously  constructive,  carried  out 
by  himself,  by  his  brother,  and  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  Castlereagh, 
less  fortunate,  merely  succeeded  in  suppressing  a  parliament ; 
he  got  no  chance  to  kill  by  kindness  the  desire  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  His  policy  of  conciliating  the  Catholics  might  easily  have 
made  a  Unionist  of  Daniel  O’Connell. 
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A  STRICKEN  WORLD 
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PROBLEMS  OF  PEACE  (Seventh 
Series)  LECTURES  DELIVERED  AT 
THE  GENEVA  INSTITUTE  OF  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Committee  of  the  Institute 
by  Allen  6*  Unwin.  8s.  6d. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 
AND  OTHER  PAPERS,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Salter,  edited  with  Notes,  by  W.  Arnold 
Foster.  Allen  (S*  Unwin.  Is.  6d. 

PROBLEMS  OP  THE  NATIONS, 
Arrowsmith.  3s.  6d. 

These  three  little  books  at  least  combine 
to  testify  to  the  distraction  and  confusion 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  Of  that  confu¬ 
sion  we  scarcely  need,  at  present,  any 
additional  assurance ;  but  it  would 
doubtless  be  claimed  for  the  writers  and 
lecturers  that  they  are  not  merely 
critical  and  expository,  but  constructive. 
The  lectures  contained  in  the  first  of  the 
three  volumes  were,  we  learn,  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Geneva  Institute  of 
International  Relations  held  at  Geneva 
in  August,  1932,  “  during  a  week  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  great  institutions 
of  world  administration  ".  The  anony¬ 
mous  editor  thinks  it  proper  to  add 
that  “the  Institute  as  such  holds  no  thesis 
on  any  of  the  problems  dealt  with  and 
that  the  opinions  expressed  in  one  or 
other  paper  represent  the  views  only 
of  the  author  concerned  and  of  those 
whom  he  may  happen  to  convince 
Presumably,  however,  the  Institute  is 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  the 
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lecturers,  whose  names  do  not  at  first 
sight  suggest  any  wide  catholicity  of 
standpoint.  Dr.  Gk)och  contributes,  by 
way  of  introduction,  a  careful  summary 
of  events  during  the  year  August,  1931, 
to  August,  1932.  He  discloses  a  whole¬ 
some  mistrust  of  platonic  declarations 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  Consult¬ 
ative  Pact  of  1932,  though  his  scepticism 
does  not  prevent  him  from  concluding 
his  survey  with  these  brave  words  :  "  We 
are  at  last  aware  of  the  road  which  leads 
to  salvation  ;  and  it  is  among  the  para¬ 
mount  duties  of  good  citizenship  in  this 
dark  hour  not  only  to  toil  unceasingly 
and  unselfishly,  but  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  hope  and  courage  in  our  hearts.” 
I  seek  foundation  for  hope  and  some 
indication  of  the  route  which  leads  to 
salvation  in  the  next  lecture  in  which  Sir 
George  Paish  undertakes  to  analyse  the' 
causes  of  the  World  Economic  Crisis,  and 
to  indicate  the  cure.  About  the  causes 
there  is  no  longer  much  obscurity,  and 
though  Sir  (}eorge  Paish’s  diagnosis  of 
the  (fisease  is  admirable  in  accuracy  and 
lucidity,  it  is  r^ettable  that  he  should 
leave  himself  only  three  pages  (out  of 
twenty)  wherein  to  enlighten  us  about  the 
”  ciure  He,  like  Dr.  Gooch,  concludes 
hopefully — even  more  hopefully :  he 
believes  that  **we  are  coming  into  a 
world  of  great  good  fortune.  ...  All 
that  is  needed  ...  is  that  there  should 
be  a  change  in  world-mentality.”  Apart 
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from  that,  his  prescription  is  "  to  open  up 
the  world,  to  take  away  the  barriers  of 
trade,  to  get  rid  of  these  selfish  policies”. 
He  will  find  none  to  gainsay  him. 
Scepticism  only  creeps  in  when  the  physi¬ 
cian  descends  into  detail.  ”  America, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Switzerland  must  put  up  the 
capital  for  building  great  systems  of 
railways  in  China,  opening  it  up  as  all  the 
other  nations  were  opened  up,  and  we  can 
do  the  same  for  Russia  and  in  a  great 
measure  for  India.”  Two  preliminary 
questions  suggest  themselves :  Why  is 
Japan  to  be  excluded  from  this  benefi¬ 
cent  work  ?  and  What  has  China  to  say 
about  it  ?  My  impression  was  that  the 
last  thing  desired  by  China  was  to  be 
”  opened  up  ”  by  any  foreign  bene¬ 
factors.  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  am 
mistaken.  As  to  Russia — well,  recent 
events  have  scarcely  tended  to  encourage 
foreign  enterprise. 

I  turn  to  some  of  the  other  lectures. 
Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy’s  Impressions  of  an 
Eye-Witness  in  China  and  Japan  are  as 
interesting  as  they  are  disquieting,  and 
his  outspoken  words  (on  p.  250)  will,  I 
hope,  attract  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Very  interesting,  too,  is  Dr.  Farbman’s 
analysis  of  the  Economic  Situation  in 
Bolshevik  Russia.  Dr.  I.  Van  Walre  de 
Bordes  holds  that  the  Lausanne  Confer¬ 
ence  ”  constitutes  a  great  step  in 
advance”.  Sir  G.  Paish  bluntly  says 
"  the  decisions  come  to  at  Lausanne 
do  not  amount  to  anything  in  actual 
fact  ”.  Which  of  the  two  pundits  are 
we  to  believe  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
Professor  Lees  Smith’s  proposed  solution 
of  the  Indian  problem  ?  It  is  this : 
"  that  Gandhi  be  consulted,  his  advice 
taken,  his  consent  obtained,  and  a  Con¬ 
stitution  built  up  with  such  safeguards 
as  are  in  the  interests  of  India,  and  which 
are  acceptable  to  Gandhi”.  It  is,  indeed, 
refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  doubters,  to 
encounter  a  faith  so  simple  and  un¬ 
questioning. 


Sir  Arthur  Salter’s  volume  contains  a 
number  of  papers  indited  by  him  during 
his  ten  years’  work  as  an  official  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  though  he  is  careful 
to  insist  that  they  are  not  official  docu¬ 
ments.  Opening  with  a  paper  on  the 
organization  of  the  League  (1919)  the 
volume  closes  with  Notes  on  Security  and 
Confidence  (1931).  Sir  Arthur’s  views 
on  problems  of  world-policy  are  well- 
known,  and  many  who  look  to  him  for 
guidance  will  be  glad  to  read  this  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  papers  indicating  the 
development  of  those  views  and  in  a 
sense  revealing  the  process  by  which  he 
has  reached  his  conclusions. 


Professor  Mowat  is  a  political  rather 
than  economic  historian,  but  nowadays 
politics  (in  the  older  sense)  are  merged  in 
economics,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  his  little  volume, 
like  those  already  noticed,  is  largely 
concerned  with  tariffs.  Economic  Nation¬ 
alism  and  kindred  topics.  Mr.  Mowat 
has  more  admiration  for  Conferences,  for 
"great  speeches  ”  and  "  moving  appeals  ” 
addressed  to  them  by  distinguished 
statesmen,  and  for  the  "  impressive 
affirmation  ”  of  principles,  than  some 
of  us  can  share.  He  has  a  great  belief, 
too,  in  "  Institutions  ”,  though  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  limitations  on  the  effectiveness 
of  mere  machinery.  In  the  several 
papers  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
rather  miscellaneous  volume,  Mr.  Mowat 
makes  no  pretence  of  conveying  inform¬ 
ation  obtained  at  first  hand  ;  but  he  is 
a  particularly  sane  and  well-informed 
commentator  on  contemporary  history. 
His  observations  will  therefore  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  account 
of  the  "  Corporative  State  ”  which  is 
being  built  up  by  the  Fascist!  in  Italy  is 
a  strikingly  lucid  description  of  an 
experiment  which  is  profoundly  inter¬ 
esting  but  very  complicated,  and  to 
outsiders,  not  easily  intelligible.  Mr. 
Mowat ’s  guidance  is,  therefore,  the  more 
acceptable. 
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THREE  BOOKS  ON  THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC 

by  W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


THE  FALL  OF  A  THRONE,  by  Alvaro 
Alcal4-Galiano  (Marques  de  Castel- 
Bravo).  Thornton  Butterworth.  10s.  6d. 

LA  RIVOLUZIONE  DI  SPAGNA,  by 
Nicola  Pascazio.  Nuova  Europa,  Rome. 

THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC,  by 
"Anonymous”.  Eyre  <S  Spottiswoode. 
35.  6d. 

Nothing  revealed  more  glaringly  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  old  order  in  Spain 
than  the  resurrection  after  the  Dictator¬ 
ship  of  typical  representatives  of  that 
caricature  of  Parliamentarism  which 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  had  come  to 
e.xpunge.  The  last  Government  of 
King’s  men  was  just  such  a  collection 
of  ghostly  figures — a  "  National  ” 
Government  in  which  each  party  paladin 
was  manifestly  intent  on  taking  up  the 
threads  snapped,  amid  general  acclama¬ 
tion,  by  the  coup  d'itat  of  September, 
1923. 

Behind  the  traditional  fa9ade  there 
had  in  fact  developed  a  national  cons¬ 
cience,  a  positive  aspiration  to  "  national 
decency  ”  (Sr.  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  word) 
quickened  by  spirituai  and  economic 
changes  to  which  Sr.  Alcald-Galiano  and 
his  kind  seem  to  have  remained  quite 
oblivious.  When  there  is  such  a  patent 
divorce  between  “  the  nation  ”  and 
"  the  State  ”,  you  have,  exactly  as  you 
had  in  the  Germany  of  1930-32,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  situation,  with  old  landmarks 
swept  away  on  the  popular  waves  even 
if  the  people’s  leaders  have  not  yet 
formulated  themselves  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  new  State-pattern.  Alfonso  XIII 
and  all  that  he  stood  for  had  to  go ; 
only  then  would  it  be  possible  to  trace 


the  lineaments  of  the  new  Spain. 

Sr.  Alcala-Galiano  is  well  known  as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  ABC.  He 
belongs  to  that  aristocratic  stratum 
which,  as  events  were  to  show,  became 
more  and  more  detached  from  the  pul¬ 
sating  life  of  the  country.  Of  the  actual 
sequence  of  events  that  led  up  to  the 
King’s  departure  he  writes  graphically, 
and  of  the  event  itself,  in  poignant  prose. 
But,  apart  from  a  shrewd  perception  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Press,  he  is 
estopped  by  prejudice  from  giving  us  any 
satisfactory  account  of  ”  the  revolution¬ 
ary  vanguards  ”.  Above  all,  from  a  loyalty 
which  we  can  respect,  he  is  discreetly 
silent  about  the  conduct  and  mentality 
of  the  Monarch  himself,  disgust  with 
which  was  actually  the  mainspring  of  the 
”  Republican  ”  movement — and  which 
gradually  lost  him  the  support  of  all  but 
a  camarilla  of  fawning  courtiers  and 
nonentities.  No  wonder,  at  the  end, 
Humpty-Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

Signor  Pascaiio  is  not  held  back  by 
any  such  scruples,  and  his  conspectus  of 
the  Spanish  political  and  cultural  scene 
IS  therefore  a  useful  complement  to 
The  Fall  of  a  Throne.  The  phenomenon 
of  "  Monarchists  without  a  King  ”  was 
indeed,  as  he  says,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  Spanish 
political  landscape,  such  was  the  con¬ 
tempt  in  which,  pace  our  popular  Press, 
ex-King  Alfonso  had  come  to  be  held, 
less  for  his  own  personal  foibles,  perhaps, 
than  for  his  complete  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  newly-won  self-respect 
of  a  people  stung  to  action  by  the  long- 
lived  reproach  of  ”  decadence  ”. 
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What  mars  Signor  Pascazio’s  writing 
is  the  obbligato  accompaniment  of  "  Hats 
off  to  II  Duce  and  Fascism  ” — an 
irritating  habit  displayed  by  so  many 
Italian  writers  today.  Fascist  Italy  has 
certainly  no  lessons  for  an  old-established 
and  civilized  people  like  the  Spaniards. 

The  nmvetd  of  Senor  Alcald-Galiano’s 
attempts  to  explain  away  the  Spanish 
Revolution  is  rather  pathetic.  We  are 
told  of  "  many  subterranean  and  inter¬ 
national  forces  ”  and,  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  famous  elec¬ 
tions,  of  ”  foreigners  of  disquieting 
aspect,  agents  of  the  Revolutionary 
International  ...”  I  was  in  Madrid  at 
the  time,  perhaps  the  author  took  me  for 
one  of  these  “  emissaries  from  Moscow  ”  1 

This  process  of  blinking  the  facts  and 
painting  foreign  bogeys  is  carried  to  an 
absurdity  by  ”  Anonymous  ”,  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Republic  is  only 
a  temporary  aberration  which  was  only 
made  possible  by  the  combined  influence 
of  the  Grand  Orient  and  Bolshevik 
Russia,  that  the  country  is  drifting  to 
chaos  and  a  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
is  only  a  question  of  time ! 

As  a  study  in  the  art  of  Don  Basile 
this  little  book  deserves  a  prize.  Any¬ 
thing  will  serve  to  discredit  the  men  who, 
in  sober  fact,  have  piloted  the  ship  of 
state  through  post-revolutionary  stormy 
seas  with  remarkable  skill.  They  are  on 
one  page  a  "  collection  of  mediocre 
clerks  ” — Sefior  Azana  was  formerly  a 
civil  servant  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice — 
on  another  page  ”  a  band  of  maniacs  ”  ! 
Senor  Alcala  Zamora,  now  President, 
”  went  Republican  ”,  we  are  told,  out  of 
pique  at  being  prevented  by  the  Dictator 
from  attaining  his  ambition  of  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 
As  for  their  misconduct  of  affairs,  there 
are  "  hundreds  of  victims  of  illegal 
detention  ”,  “socialist  tyranny  is  every¬ 
where  apparent  ”,  "  trade  is  at  a  com¬ 
parative  standstill  ”,  work  in  the  fields 
is  held  up  by  "  almost  daily  sabotage  by 


labourers  ”,  "  some  20,000  bombs  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ”  (which  suggests  surely  that 
the  Government  is  doing  good  police 
work  in  cleaning-up  an  unhealthy  state 
of  affairs),  and  so  on.  Such  wild  charges 
and  the  scurrilous  attack  on  men  who, 
with  all  their  faults,  are  striving  to  do 
their  best  for  Spain — and  succeeding 
beyond  most  people’s  expectations — 
deprive  “  Anonymous  ”  of  any  value  as 
a  critic  of  Spanish  conditions.  It  is  a 
pity  because  many  of  the  facts  he  has 
put  together  in  themselves  make  a 
serious  enough  indictment.  There  have 
been,  imdoubtedly,  regrettable  blemishes 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Republic,  e.g., 
the  burning  of  the  convents,  the  de¬ 
portation  to  Villa  Cisneros,  without  trial, 
of  plotters  against  the  regime,  the  over- 
zealous  action  of  “  Shock  Police  ”  at 
Casas  Viejas  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
20  lives,  and  which  Sefior  Azana  foolishly 
attempted  first  to  hush  up  and  then  to 
make  light  of.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that 
his  Government,  strong  in  the  support 
of  the  Cortes  has  used  its  power  at  times 
in  order  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  civil 
servants,  for  instance,  in  a  way  that 
offends  against  the  letter  of  the  ultra- 
democratic  Constitution. 

But  such  discrepancies  between  pre¬ 
cept  and  practice  are  part  of  the  national 
tradition — it  is  no  good  trying  to  measure 
by  English  standards.  No  one  who 
knows  the  conditions  will  dispute  the 
need  for  Senor  Azana’s  weapon :  the 
law  for  the  Defence  of  the  Republic. 

That  in  two  years  the  country  has  not 
yet  found  its  political  feet  is  scarcely 
surprising.  In  every  country  today, 
and  not  merely  Spain,  democracy  is  still 
going  through  the  hard  school  of  exper¬ 
ience  to  work  out  its  appropriate  political 
forms  and  institutions. 

The  days  when  "  democracy  ”  could 
be  imagined  to  be  synonymous  with  a 
Parliamentary  system  on  the  English 
model  are  certainly  over. 
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THE  PEACE  MAKER 

by  Arthur  Waugh 


KING  EDWARD  VII.  AN  APPRECI¬ 
ATION,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  Longmans 
Green.  15s. 

EDWARD  VII,  by  H.  E.  Wortham  {Great 
Lives).  Duckworth.  2s. 

“Authority  forgets  a  dying  King " ; 
while  His  Majesty  is  no  sooner  gathered 
to  his  fathers  than  his  life  passes  into 
the  region  of  history,  and  all  his  secret 
acts  and  thoughts  are  transmuted  into 
public  property.  That  is  the  hour  of 
ordeal,  which  not  many  men,  whatever 
their  worldly  estate,  can  face  with  equan¬ 
imity.  But  there  are  some  lives  that 
grow  clearer  and  brighter  under  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  Life  of  King  Edward  VII 
is  a  notable  case  in  point.  Here  are 
two  biographies,  very  different  in  scope 
and  design,  one  brief  and  the  other  dis¬ 
cursive,  but  both  frank,  honest,  and 
apparently  well-informed.  Neither  bio¬ 
grapher  shirks  the  awkward  comers  in 
the  narrative,  or  fails  to  face  up  to  the 
misunderstandings  which  from  time  to 
time  overshadowed  the  tme  character  of 
Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son,  causing  him 
to  be  obstinately  misjudged  by  his 
mother,  and  maligned,  and  even  publicly 
insulted  by  his  people.  Yet,  in  both 
cases,  as  the  story  rounds  itself,  it 
reveals  the  record  of  a  prince,  handi¬ 
capped  from  the  nursery  by  the  prepos¬ 
terous  discipline  of  a  Germanized  house¬ 
hold,  driven  by  sheer  reaction  into  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  the  dislike  of 
study,  yet,  in  the  long  run,  triumphing 
over  the  inclinations  of  revolt,  shoulder¬ 
ing  firmly  the  yoke  of  responsibility, 
Md  issuing  at  last  as  the  leading  spirit 
in  Europe,  the  “  Uncle  as  he  was  play¬ 


fully  called,  of  the  Continent,  the  Peace¬ 
maker  of  the  world,  and  the  best  judge 
in  his  generation  of  human  character  and 
political  risk.  “  Whatever  record  leaps 
to  light  "  (and  there  are  a  good  many,  no 
doubt,  which  he  would  not  willingly  have 
seen  revived  in  his  people’s  memory), 
the  essential  straightforwardness,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  goodwill  of  King  Edward  win 
their  way  to  gratitude  and  admiration. 
He  was  a  man,  and  a  leader  of  men ; 
and  he  was  never  more  keenly  needed 
than  in  the  hour  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Wortham’s  little  book,  conforming 
to  the  proportions  of  the  series  in  which 
it  appears,  is  inevitably  brief ;  but  its 
brevity  never  seems  to  hamper  its  detail. 
It  tells  its  story  clearly  and  vividly, and 
is  in  many  respects  a  model  of  concen¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Benson’s  study  is  of  a 
different  calibre  altogether.  He  calls 
it  "  An  Appreciation  and  a  discrimin¬ 
ating  sympathy  is  indeed  its  presiding 
quality.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a 
personal  study.  From  time  to  time,  as 
the  narrative  seems  to  demand,  it 
assumes  the  sweep  and  perspective  of 
history,  tracing  events  back  to  their  con¬ 
tributory  and  often  conflicting  causes, 
and  setting  over  against  one  another  the 
apparently  blind  forces  that  combined 
for  victory  and  defeat.  The  backgroimd 
of  European  history  is  never  obscured  by 
the  dominating  figure  in  the  for^ound. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  “  The 
Uncle  of  Europe  ’’  without  appreciating 
*  the  problems  of  Europe  itself. 

Mr.  Benson’s  story  is  told  with  com¬ 
pelling  interest ;  the  style  of  the  writing 
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never  falters  ;  the  mass  of  character  and 
intrigue  is  handled  with  an  artist’s 
dexterity.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  Tranby 
Croft  scandal)  Mr.  Benson  is  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  personal  information  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  since  his  father,  the  Archbishop, 
was  in  the  Prince’s  confidence  at  a  time 
when  certain  religious  dignitaries  were 
making  themselves  rather  pitiably  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Another  very  suggestive  phase 
of  his  narrative  is  his  account  of  the 
German  Emperor’s  immannerly  be¬ 
haviour,  alike  to  his  Grandmother  and 
his  Uncle.  Mr.  Benson  does  not  spare 
the  "  All  Highest  ”  in  the  course  of  a 
searching  exposure  of  his  ineffable  ill- 
breeding  and  conceit.  Again  and  again. 
King  Edward's  wonderful  tact  was 
strained  to  the  breaking-point.  He  un¬ 


doubtedly  fathomed  the  shallow  vanity 
of  his  nephew’s  character,  but  he  knew 
how  much  depended  upon  his  own 
endurance,  and  he  did  not  fail  his  country. 
It  is  permissible  to  think  that  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  England,  if 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  twenty 
years  earlier  than  he  did.  He  was  not 
left  the  time  to  lay  the  foimdations  of 
the  European  peace  upon  which  his 
heart  was  set,  and  he  spent  himself  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  belated  ideal.  "  No  ”, 
he  said  to  one  who  begged  him  to  rest ; 
”  I  shall  work  to  the  end.  Of  what  use 
is  it  to  be  alive  if  one  cannot  work  ?  ” 
There  was  the  King  in  a  nutshell.  His 
chance  of  working  was  delayed  too  long ; 
and,  when  it  came,  it  broke  him  upon 
the  wheel  of  duty. 


SEEING  ENGLAND 


THE  BEAU’TY  OF  ENGLAND,  by 
Thomas  Burke.  Harrap.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  ENGLAND, 
by  Clare  Cameron.  Constable.  Ss. 
THE  ROVING  ANGLER,  by  Herbert 
Palmer.  Dent.  6s. 

A  ROOK  AMONG  THE  MAGPIES,  by 
J.  Archibald  Allen.  Simpkin.  7s.  6d. 
SEE  FOR  YOURSELF,  by  Edmund 
Vale.  Dent.  Ss. 

It  is  a  wise  hiker  that  can  answer  the 
question :  "  What  went  ye  out  for  to 
see  ?  ”  ;  but  it  is  the  aimless  walker  who 
seems  to  find  most  pleasure  in  his  travels. 
Mr.  Thomas  Burke  calls  him  the  true 
rambler  who  "  may  ramble  at  one  mile 
an  hour  or  none”,  and  his  book,  which  he 
calls  ”  an  anthology  of  favourite  scenes 
and  places”,  is  plainly  the  result  of  recol¬ 
lections  of  many  such  aimless  tours  and 
“  true  rambles  ”  undertaken  in  the  spirit 
which  he  outlines  in  his  first  prefatory 
chapter — a  gem  of  the  essayist’s  art. 
Ruins  and  monuments  have  little  attrac¬ 


tion  for  him.  His  search  is  for  the 
”  Little  Englands  ”,  the  "  tight  little 
packets  ”  of  beauty  each  one  of  which  is 
”  the  England  of  our  history,  oiu:  poetry 
and  our  painting  ”.  If  he  has  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  buildings  at  all  it  is  for  inns ; 
but  his  chief  joy  and  the  joy  which  he 
imparts  to  the  reader  is  in  the  discovery 
of  beauty  spots  which  without  any  out¬ 
standing  distinction  have  quiet  charm, 
an  accidentally  impressive  grouping  and 
above  all  that  air  which  is  undeniably 
English.  In  his  wanderings  he  has  found 
these  ”  Little  Englands  ”  everywhere, 
some  where  they  might  be  expected  to 
exist  in  the  widely-sung  counties,  and 
others  where  the  very  surprise  of  their 
presence  near  industrial  and  man-devas¬ 
tated  areas  adds  a  new  and  hardly 
definable  quality  to  their  beauty.  His 
book  covers  a  wide  area,  no  less  than  the 
whole  of  England,  wliich  he  cannot  hope 
to  survey  thoroughly.  It  is  pleasant 
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to  note  that  he  is  so  unimpressed  with 
lauded  Sussex  that  he  calls  in  Another 
Hand  to  describe  its  alleged  charm. 

Miss  Clare  Cameron  is  another  true 
rambler,  although  here  and  there  her 
book  gives  an  impression  of  hurrying 
from  place  to  place.  A  sub-title  calls 
the  volume  “  Footpath  Travels  for 
Hikers  ”,  but  in  adhering  more  to  the 
spirit  than  the  letter  of  that  claim,  the 
author  does  not  offer  much  concrete 
guidance  to  those  who  might  wish  to 
follow  her.  Her  book  does  not  reveal 
a  planned  itinerary.  The  author  ram¬ 
bled  from  place  to  place,  apparently 
upon  different  occasions,  absorbing  what¬ 
ever  she  chanced  to  encounter  on  the 
way  from  a  barnstormers’  performance 
in  the  Cotswolds  to  local  legend.  Her 
charm  lies  in  the  ease  of  her  manner  of 
writing,  a  graceful  combination  of  eulogy 
and  conunent  and  information. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Herbert 
Palmer’s  The  Roving  Angler.  What  he 
went  out  for  to  see  was  whether  the  trout 
would  rise,  and  his  rambles,  further  aheld 
^  than  the  others’  but  not  so  catholic, 
i  were  purely  incidental.  He  has  cast  in 
many  kinds  of  water,  in  Yorkshire, 
France,  Scotland,  Germany,  Cornwall 
and  Wales  and  he  is  unusually  modest 
for  an  angler,  although  he  avers  that  he 
was  always  an  unlucky  one.  He  is  more 
interested  in  his  fishing  than  in  the  places 
i  where  he  fished;  but  he  has  such  a 
charming  and  im-fishermanlike  way  of 
even  counting  his  catch  that  he  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  hope  that  this  is  ”  more  than 
a  mere  angling  book  Technicalities 
are  few,  but  there  is  information  to  be 
found. 

There  are  chapters  in  Mr.  Archibald 
Allen’s  book  which  also  exalt  the  com¬ 
bination  of  rambling  and  a  sport — 
shooting.  He  has  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  less  frightened  by  motor  cars 
than  by  pedestrians.  The  value  of  this 
would  be  increased  if  animals  would  take 


to  crossing  the  road  more  frequently. 
Apart  from  this,  the  book  contains  a 
good  deal  of  facetious  matter  which  lacks 
in  point. 

Mr.  Edmimd  Vale  is  the  companion 
for  the  business-like  hikers  who  like  to 
have  some  substantial  souvenirs  of  their 
rambles.  He  bustles  the  sightseer  into 
the  field  and  shows  him  what  to  look  for. 
For  examining  a  church  he  provides  a 
"  dumb  verger  ”,  a  go-ahead  method  of 
absorbing  all  its  points  by  filling  up  a 
form  according  to  ”  clues  ”.  For  study¬ 
ing  ruins  he  gives  a  further  series  of 
clues ;  while  before  looking  at  a  castle 
he  advises  the  sightseer  to  ”  ascertain  if 
possible  what  leading  event  or  personality 
can  be  related  historically  to  the  ruin  to 
quicken  imagination  ”.  His  book  is 
likely  to  keep  earnest  sightseers  too  busy 
to  intrude  into  Mr.  Burke’s  ”  Little 
Englands  ”  and  that  is  a  blessing. 

A.  William  Ellis. 


PROBLEMS 

OF  THE 

NATIONS 

Professor 

R.  B.  MOWAT 

••Opportunely  published 
. . .  a  succinct  survey  of 
the  v^orld’s  troubles.”— 
The  Times. 

“  Professor  M  o  w  a  t  ’  s 
humane  scholarship.”  — 
Times  Literary  Supplement. 
••  May  be  vyarmly  com¬ 
mended  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  recurrent  crises.” 
Saturday  Review. 

3s.  6d. 

net. 
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A  MASTERHAND  I 


POEMS,  1930-1933,  by  Robert  Graves. 
Arthur  Barker.  6s. 

Mr.  Graves’  output  of  verse  is  small, 
but  it  is  consummate.  He  offers  twenty- 
six  poems  as  three  years’  work,  but 
every  one  of  them  is  technically  perfect, 
conceived  in  a  fine  anger  and  executed 
with  a  fine  disdain.  He  asks  himself ; 

“  Tell  me,  my  witless,  whose  one  boast 
Could  be  yom:  staunchness  at  the  post, 
When  were  you  made  a  man  of  parts 
To  think  fine  and  profess  the  arts  ?  ” 
And  in  an  excess  of  rebellious  puri- 
tanism — a  strange,  demoniac  mood — he 
excuses  himself  in  such  legitimate  long¬ 
ings  as  being  pure  animal.  Detecting  a 
craving  for  scholarship,  for  becoming  a 
“  man  of  parts  ”  reliable  for  "  staunch¬ 
ness  at  the  post  ”,  he  whips  himself, 
and  incidentally  all  human  society,  like 
a  dog.  “  Down,  wanton,  down  !  Have 
you  no  shame  ?  ”  he  cries.  It  is  a 
terrible  asceticism,  this  renouncing  of 
the  social  virtues  by  which  men  are 
enabled  to  live  together.  The  result  is 
to  give  this  rare  poet  the  semblance  of 
a  wolf  who  has  revolted  against  the 
pack.  He  bares  his  fangs  at  the  gentlest 
approach,  suspecting  a  golden  trap,  and 
crying  : 

”  No  more,  senses,  shall  you  put  shame 
on  me. 

Playing  such  pageants  through 
As  have  outlived  their  uses  in  my  mind. 
Your  outward  staring  that  is  inward 
blind. 

And  the  mad  strummings  of  your 
melancholy. 

Let  them  cease  now.” 

He  tells,  too,  of  how  he  has  travelled 
from  one  spiritual  and  intellectual  con¬ 
quest  to  another,  never  remaining,  leav¬ 
ing  the  furnished  and  equipped  achieve¬ 
ment  like  a  guesthouse  for  the  crowd  of 
imitators  to  inhabit  after  he  has  left. 
He  calls  this  poem  “  Largesse  to  the 
Poor  ”,  and  concludes  it  thus : 


“  But  now  at  last,  out  of  God’s  firma¬ 
ment. 

To  break  this  endless  journey — 
Homeless  to  come  where  that  awaits 
me 

Which  in  my  mind’s  unwearying  dis¬ 
content 

I  asked  as  pilgrim’s  due — 

I  fling  my  keys  as  largesse  to  the  poor. 
The  always  travel-hungry  God-knows- 
who. 

With,  ‘  Let  them  fatten  on  my  industry 
Who  find  perfection  and  eternity 
In  might-be-worse,  a  roof  over  the 
head. 

And  any  half-loaf  better  than  no 
bread 

For  which  to  thank  God  on  their 
knees  nightly’.” 

This  is  the  true  Miltonic,  Satanic 
pride,  out  of  which  some  of  the  greatest 
poetry  in  the  world  is  made.  It  informs 
the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  attitude  of 
Homer  toward  the  gods.  But  it  invokes 
the  wrath  of  both  gods  and  men,  and 
a  poet  who  entertains  it  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  fight  to  the  death,  and  expect 
no  mercy  if  he  is  beaten.  Mr.  Graves 
obviously  is  aware  of  his  danger,  for 
there  is  nothing  false  or  dilettante  about 
the  spirit  of  his  poetry.  His  flame 
bums  clear  and  intense,  a  crown  to 
this  flaunting  pride.  I  suspect  a  source 
of  very  deep  and  unsullied  humility 
which  feeds  that  flame.  Here  is  a  poet 
who,  in  spite  of  his  contempt  for  the 
world  and  for  life,  shows  in  his  work  a 
self-dedication  and  a  submission  to  some 
particular  discipline : 

“  To  whom  else  momently. 

To  whom  else  endlessly. 

But  to  you,  I  ? 

To  you  who  only. 

To  you  who  mercilessly. 

To  you  who  lovingly. 

Plucked  out  the  lie  ?  ” 

Richard  Church. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  DREAMS,  by  Lady 

Murasaki.  Translated  by  Arthur  Waley. 

Allen  and  Unwin.  10s.  6d. 

The  first  and  the  last  volumes  of  the 
Tale  of  Genji  whose  translation  has  at 
last  been  completed  by  Dr.  Waley,  seem 
to  me  the  best.  In  The  Bridge  of  Dreams 
Lady  Murasaki  has  marked  her  limits 
and  has  expanded  to  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  longueurs,  the  imevenness, 
the  bewildering  number  of  characters, 
the  straying  from  the  main  theme,  and 
the  uncertainties  of  a  manner  wavering 
between  fairy  tale,  romance  and  psycho¬ 
logical  realism,  are  pnmed  to  the 
lengths  in  which  they  are  most  effective. 
For  it  is  still  her  quality  that  she  is  a 
diverse  writer,  both  a  poet  fine  in  sensi¬ 
bility  and  a  shrewd  worldly  aristocrat  in 
all  the  inspired  gossip  of  caste  and 
character,  and  in  this  book  her  diver¬ 
sity  has  crystallised  into  its  appro¬ 
priate  hardness  and  pattern.  It  is  a 
pity  that,  flattered  by  her  astonishing 
“  modernity  ”,  certain  critics  have  called 
her  book  an  epic  and  by  other  names  too 
big  for  her,  forgetting  the  narrowness  of 
her  range.  But  it  is  equally  inept  to 
compare  her  disadvantageously  with 
Jane  Austen ;  the  insensibility  alone  of 
marmoreal  Jane  puts  her  far  away  below 
Lady  Murasaki,  if  there  is  any  point  in 
making  the  comparison  at  all. 

The  theme  oi  The  Bridge  of  Dreams 
grows  out  of  the  earlier  volume.  Kaoru, 
the  scrupulous,  devoted,  conventional 
and  irresolute,  haimted  by  the  dream  of 
the  dead  Agemaki  so  that  infallibly  when 
with  one  woman  he  is  noting  not  her,  but 
her  resemblance  to  another,  is  still  the 
centre  of  the  story  ;  and  in  his  love  for 
Ukifune,  Agemaki’s  sister,  the  sister  of 
Kozeri  whom  he  has  always  loved,  he  is 
once  more  surpassed  by  the  elegant  and 
impetuous  Niou. 


The  distinction  between  these  young 
and  noble  characters  is  one  of  Lady 
Murasaki ’s  triumphs  and  only  sophistica* 
tion  could  have  made  it.  Our  pleasure 
is  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which  she 
sees  that  all  misread  one  another’s 
intentions,  and  places  the  important 
personages  in  varying  lights.  From  the 
Empress,  who  declares  that  Kaoru 
puts  strain  on  feminine  intelligence,  to 
the  coarse  woman  of  the  Court  who  tells 
him  that  he  makes  the  supreme  mistake 
of  letting  women  feel  safe  with  him, 
there  is  a  display  of  comment  which 
transforms  Kaoru  from  what  would  have 
been  a  melancholy  if  sympathetic  ab¬ 
straction  into  a  human  being. 

An  important  factor  in  producing  the 
apparent  "  modernity  ”  of  The  Bridge 
of  Dreams,  is  that  no  barrier  of  local 
colour  stands  between  us  and  that 
decadent  court  of  900  years  ago.  Lady 
Murasaki  inevitably  assumes  we  know 
her  world,  and  by  her  shrewdness, 
worldliness  and  irony  one  slides  effort¬ 
lessly  into  it,  agreeing  that  taboos  were 
made  to  be  excuses,  religious  defilements 
to  be  subterfuges,  guards  and  servants  to 
be  used  by  the  canny.  A  superb 
intrigante,  she  rarely  moralises ;  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  touches  in  the 
story  is  when  the  Emperor,  Kaoru’s 
father-in-law  (in  fear  of  whose  dis¬ 
pleasure  Kaoru  has  walked  only  too 
unimpeachably)  exclaims  at  the  pity 
of  doing  violence  to  a  deep  feeling  out  of 
deference  to  a  conventional  one.  In  a 
line  the  Emperor  is  alive  ;  and  Niou  too, 
the  ever  successful  Don  Juan,  is  also 
more  alive  when  a  lady  rejects  him  with 
the  flat  remark,  ”  Someone  had  to  ”, 
she  said,  "  if  only  to  break  the  mono¬ 
tony”.  But  in  this  volume  all  Lady 
Murasaki’s  devices  are  successful. 

Dr.  Waley  is  so  identified  with  the 
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book  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  a  character  in  it.  Jealous 
of  every  line  in  it,  fearful  lest  the  most 
obvious  reference  should  escape  the 
reader,  he  often  irritates  by  an  excess 
of  footnotes.  But  he  has  a  right  to  put 
in  his  persistent  nudges  and  the  habit 
ends  by  endearing  him  to  the  reader. 
He  is  now  about  to  translate  the  diaries — 
the  11th  century  in  Japan  was  a  period 
of  feminine  novelists  and  diarists  who 
indeed  conserved  the  language — and  his 
final  critical  essay  framing  the  work  will 
be  eagerly  awaited. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


A  GLASTONBURY  ROMANCE,  by 

John  Cowper  Powys.  John  Lane.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford,  who  is  not  Mr. 
Hugh  Walpole,  praises  A  Glastonbury 
Romance  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  novels 
in  the  world,  to  be  classed  with  Tolstoy’s 
War  and  Peace".  I  respect  Mr.  Beres- 
ford’s  opinion,  for  I  respect  Mr.  Beres¬ 
ford,  but  he  could  hardly  have  surprised 
me  more  had  he  set  Mr.  P.  G.  Wode- 
house’s  stories  of  Jeeves  beside  the  comic 
masterpieces  of  Aristophanes  or  Rabelais. 
Mr.  Powys  aims  at  the  stars,  perhaps, 
but  for  one  reader  his  book  never  gets 
off  the  earth. 

In  quite  another  sense  the  complaint 
might  also  be  that  it  never  touches 
earth  at  all !  Rather  does  it  inhabit 
that  “  misty  mid  region  of  Weir  ”  of 
which  Poe  had  to  tell  in  some  of  his 
better-known  and  worser  poems.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  what  is  indicated  by  the 
word  "  romance  ”  in  the  title.  In  fact, 
though  the  story  seems  to  be  set  in  the 
present  century,  introducing  aeroplanes, 
commimists  and  other  modem  improve¬ 
ments  in  a  town  whose  name  is  loiown 
to  everybody  and  may  be  found  on  any 
map,  there  is  no  sense  either  of  time  or 
place.  Here  is  a  Glastonbury  as  fabulous 
as  the  Grail  itself !  ' 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Powys  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  mix  his  fables,  the  fine  wines  of 


traditional  mysticisms  with  the  heavy 
beers — cold  on  the  stomach — of  pseudo¬ 
scientific  rationalizations,  attempting  to 
account  for  the  supernatural  by  material¬ 
istic  explanation.  He  gives  us  a  cum¬ 
brous  cosmology  which  mingles  Christ¬ 
ianity  with  sun-worship,  and  astrology 
with  direct  intervention  by  those  In¬ 
visible  Powers  which,  we  are  told,  hover 
as  interested  onlookers  above  every 
commimity. 

The  vast  1,174-page  narrative,  with  its 
almost  endless  caste  of  characters,  can¬ 
not  be  summarised,  but  briefly  it  circles 
around  the  attempt  of  the  evangelistic 
Mayor  of  Glastonbury  to  revive  the 
town  as  a  focus  of  spiritual  power, 
against  the  commercial  depredations  of 
the  rising  industrialist  Philip  Crow.  He 
has  the  rather  dubious  aid  of  John  Crow, 
Philip’s  rascally  cousin.  A  semi-religious 
pageant  is  produced,  which,  fantastic  if 
not  farcical  from  the  beginning,  is 
turned  into  a  riot  by  communist  agitators. 
Later,  in  the  turning  of  a  page  (which  is 
typical  of  Mr.  Powys’s  unconcern  to 
make  his  tale  convincing),  Glastonbury 
becomes  a  commune,  run  on  communal 
lines  for  the  benefit  of  all — until  at  last  a 
great  flood  comes  from  the  sea  to  sweep 
the  achievement  of  both  capitalist  and 
communist  away  together. 

All  too  much  is  related  that  should  be 
shown,  explained  that  should  be  revealed. 
Long-winded  generalizations  (really  quite 
irrelevant)  slow  the  pace  and  deflate  the 
drama.  The  writing  has  fluidity  and 
occasional  vividness,  but  little  economy 
or  power.  The  more  pathological  charac¬ 
ters  (and  these  are  not  a  few)  are  the 
best  drawn ;  his  lower  class  people  are 
study-products.  Too  many  of  the 
frequent  erotic  scenes  display  a  merely 
cold  sensuality,  and  elsewhere  a 
deliberate  vulgarity  is  recurrent.  I  can 
scarcely  deem  A  Glastonbury  Romance 
even  a  magnificent  failure  ;  it  is  simply 
a  failure. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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THE  THIBAULTS,  by  Roger  Martin 
Du  Card.  Translated  by  Stephen 
Haden  Guest.  Lane.  7s.  Sd. 

QUINTET,  by  Esther  Meynell.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall.  7s.  6d. 

The  first  two  books  of  a  novel  which  in 
the  original  has  already  run  to  the  length 
of  six  volumes,  with  the  promise  of 
another  half-dozen,  are  collected  under 
the  English  title.  The  Thibaults.  Another 
family  saga,  perhaps  (we  have  had  too 
many  of  them),  but  judging  by  Mr. 
Haden  Guest’s  version  of  the  beginning 
of  it,  a  saga  which,  despite  its  rather  un¬ 
distinguished  surface  and  dilution,  will 
turn  out  to  be  far  more  interesting  than 
many  of  its  predecessors.  The  Thibaults 
are  a  family  living  in  a  Parisian  suburb. 
M.  Thibault  is  the  bourgeois  pater¬ 
familias,  hypocritically  virtuous,  heavy 
in  authority,  bullying,  sentimental — true 
to  type,  but  a  stock  figure.  He  has  two 
sons:  Antoine,  a  fleshy  young  doctor, 
who  has  learnt  the  bedside  maimer  and 
the  right  ways  of  moving  in  drawing 
nxims ;  Jacques,  many  years  younger, 
quick,  intelligent,  sensitive.  These  are 
realized  with  genuine  imagination.  The 
soft  lump  of  a  doctor,  with  his  winning 
ways,  has  an  active  germ  in  the  middle 
of  him.  Jacques  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  book.  His  school  life,  poetry,  day 
dreams,  ambitions,  and  friendship  with 
a  l>oy  rather  older  than  himself  are  faith¬ 
fully  and  sensitively  described :  the 
friendship  is  discovered,  the  worst  inter¬ 
pretation  is  put  on  it,  and  Jacques  is 
placed  in  a  reformatory  of  which  his 
father,  public  benefactor,  is  the  governor. 
The  isolation  and  demoralizing  routine 
begin  to  drive  him  into  a  dull  madness, 
and  his  brother,  roused  to  action,  gets 
him  released  in  time  to  prevent  the 
experience  crippling  him.  By  this  time 
the  conflict  between  Jacques,  supposed 
renegade  and  black  sheep,  and  his  father 
IS  complete.  The  volume  ends  simmer¬ 
ing,  with  the  promise  of  early  storm. 
The  reality  of  this  conflict  is  to  some 


extent  lessened  by  the  flat  portrayal  of 
the  father  ;  but  Jacques  is  alive  and  the 
phases  of  adolescence  are  conveyed 
S5mipathetically  and  without  too  much 
rose-coloiur.  Indeed,  M.  Thibault ’s  great 
virtue  as  a  novelist  is  in  the  occasional 
ugly  touches  which  give  his  portrayal  of 
character  depth.  Without  them  his 
book  would  be  neutral,  though  still 
remarkably  readable.  I  can  recommend 
The  Thibaults,  not,  alas,  as  a  work  of 
genius,  but  as  a  serious  and  able  piece  of 
fiction. 

Quintet  is  the  sort  of  novel  (genre : 
sentimental)  which  1  am  incapable  of 
liking.  I  can  see  that  if  it  were  a  much 
better  book  than  it  is,  I  should  still 
dislike  its  make-believe.  This  is  a 
modem,  or  near  modem,  fairy  tale,  with 
Music  as  a  godmother,  and  a  poetical 
atmosphere  of  reverence  and  beauty 
which  is  supposed  to  halo  the  lives  of 
great  artists,  but  in  fact,  does  not.  In 
one  of  the  characters,  "  the  penetrating 
reader  may  perhaps  trace  a  resemblance 
to  Franz  Lizst  ”.  Perhaps.  One  might 
even  trace  a  resemblance  to  Schubert  in 
Lilac  Time.  But,  for  me,  there  is  so 
much  falseness  in  this  sort  of  "  por¬ 
trayal  "  of  genius,  that  I  can  see  no 
resemblance  at  all.  Nevertheless,  of  its 
genre.  Quintet  is  well  and  reticently  done. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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GENTLEMEN  ;  THE  REGIMENT  1  by 

Hugh  Talbot.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

MR.  JIGGINS  OF  JIGGINSTOWN, 

by  Christine  Longford.  Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

SAINT  ON  HOLIDAY,  by  Geoffrey. 

Deanner.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

It  was  to  the  “  wars  ”  that  Lovelace 
departed,  bidding  his  Lucasta  farewell. 
It  was  likewise  for  the  "  wars  ”  that  the 
137th  and  138th  Foot,  in  Mr.  Talbot’s 
novel,  left  the  market-town  of  Harwick 
to  the  accompaniment  of  manly  cheers 
and  womanly  weeping.  The  vague 
plural  has  about  it  a  picturesque  glamour 
which  the  Crimean  campaign,  heralding 
the  era  when  War  is  War,  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dispelling.  Mr.  Talbot  handles 
with  great  skill  this  theme  of  the  military 
population  of  a  military  little  town 
exchanging  the  parade-ground  of  a 
forty-years'  peace  for  the  horrors  of  the 
Scutari  hospital.  Nor  does  he  let  the 
obvious  tempt  him,  for  all  that  we  hear 
of  the  noble  six  hundred  is  that  "  the 
Light  Cavalry  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
the  other  day  by  some  damn-fool 
muddle,  though  the  Heavies  had  done 
weU 

Worship  of  Regiment,  Family  and 
God  (in  that  order)  is  the  emotion  which 
sustains  most  of  Mr.  Talbot's  unintro- 
spective  Victorian  characters.  The  ex¬ 
ception  is  his  hero,  Alastair  Chappell, 
whom  we  see  growing  up  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  against  which  he  rebels,  though  for 
the  most  part  imconsciously,  at  every 
step.  Yet,  finally,  it  is  these  imcom- 
promising  traditions  which  save  him 
from  the  frustration  to  which,  the  last 
of  a  decaying  family,  he  seemed  in¬ 
evitably  committed ;  for  Mr.  Talbot, 
subtle  satirist  though  he  shows  himself 
at  times,  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
fashion  for  iconoclasm,  and  leaves  us 
with  the  welcome  impression  that  the 
Victorians,  after  all,  were  neither  sub- 
hiunan  nor  superhuman.  He  appears  to 
find  some  difficulty  with  his  heroine, 
Katherine  St.  Quentin,  whom  he  strives 
to  free  from  a  “  period  ”  artificiality  by 


making  her  “  fey  ”  and  uns5anpathetic 
to  her  environment.  A  fine  piece  of 
sensitive  writing  almost  disarms  criticism 
of  the  condescending  "  sacrifice  ”  of 
Katherine’s  virtue  to  the  man  who 
loves  her,  but  “good-night,  dear  book 
in  her  journal  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 
Mr.  Talbot's  book  is  stuffed  with  excel¬ 
lent  scenes  and  occasions — a  review,  an 
ice-camival,  a  himt,  a  schoolboy  poach¬ 
ing  foray,  a  garden-party,  fighting  in  the 
Crimea — ^all  well  contrived  and  none 
over-described.  It  is  indeed  a  first  novel 
remarkably  rich  both  in  achievement  and 
in  promise. 

It  is  my  own  fault  that  Mr.  Jiggins  of 
Jigginstown  is  the  first  book  by  Lady 
Longford  that  I  have  read,  and  the 
position  shall  be  rectified.  She  has  the 
most  exquisite  wit,  a  wit  which  is 
the  product  of  intelligence  and  not 
its  substitute ;  a  wit  which  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  polysyllables  (and  that  is  a 
rare  wit  these  days).  Her  scene  is 
Jigginstown,  the  country  mansion  of 
Mr.  Jiggins  in  the  Irish  Midlands.  Mr. 
Jiggins  has  not  long  to  live,  a  fact  which 
is  obvious  not  only  to  his  philosophic 
self,  but  also  to  a  number  of  more 
materially-minded  connections  who  fancy 
they  have  moral  claims  on  his  estate. 
The  reader  awaits  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jiggins  with  a  growing  apprehension  of 
real  loss,  and  the  opening  of  his  will 
with  a  happy  conviction  that  grasping 
hypocrisy  will  be  well  served.  But 
the  grasping  h5qx)crites,  a  well-assorted 
bimch,  are  much  too  delightfully 
described  to  rouse  resentment.  Mrs. 
Georgina  Jiggins  is  a  lovely  creation. 

"  If  you  like  Mr.  Dearmer’s  style  ”, 
say  the  publishers  of  Saint  on  Holiday, 
"  you  will  like  his  story  ”.  Of  his  style 
the  following  sentence  is  not  an  extreme 
example :  “  The  alibi  was  certainly 

established  if  the  photograph  of  the 
sleeping  Santa  was  genuine,  as  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  so  excellent 
was  it  I  ought  further  to  warn  in- 
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tending  readers  that  Mr.  Dearmer  has 
an  unaccountable  habit  of  lapsing  from 
slipshod  prose  into  doggerel  verse. 

As  for  the  story,  it  concerns  a  latter- 
day  saint  placed  by  remarkable  circum¬ 
stances  in  an  awkward  position,  and 
forced  to  hide  first  from  public  spleen 
and  subsequently  from  public  adulation. 
There  is  originality  in  the  idea,  and  in 
the  selection  of  the  Zoo  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  and  the  theme  deserves  better 
treatment  than  Mr.  Dearmer  has  given 
it.  On  occasions  he  succeeds  in  being 
diverting,  but  he  has  so  many  abysmally 
poor  jokes  to  each  good  one  that  to 
finish  the  book  requires  iron  determina¬ 
tion.  However,  I  believe  there  is  a 
public  for  everything,  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Dearmer  will  reach  and  please  one. 

Francis  Watson. 


HINDU  HEAVEN,  by  Max  WyUe. 
Gollancg.  Is.  &d. 

DURBAR,  by  Dennis  Kincaid.  Chatto 
and  Windus.  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHANGELING,  by  Hassan  Ali. 
Herbert  Joseph.  7s.  6d. 

India  has  been  very  popular  with 
novelists  during  the  last  year  or  so, 
and  of  the  books  published  Mr.  Max 
Wylie’s  Hindu  Heaven  is  certainly  the 
most  provocative  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  interesting,  although  one  is 
suspicious  that  there  are  more  in¬ 
accuracies  of  fact  than  are  at  first 
apparent. 

English  people,  imfamiliar  with  the 
East,  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
many  American  mission  schools  and 
colleges  are  to  be  found  there.  Mr. 
Wylie  depicts  life  in  an  American  training 
collie,  and  he  would  have  written  a 
more  convincing  book  if  he  did  not  find 
it  so  easy  to  sneer.  His  satirical  outlook 
loses  force  by  reason  of  this  lack  of 
restraint  and  he  obviously  has  difficulty 
in  praising  his  fellow  men. 

Jack  Farnsworth  took  up  his  post  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  College  full  of 
kindly  intentions  towards  his  colleagues 


and  the  students,  but  Mr.  Wylie  subjects 
him  to  a  severe  course  of  disillusionment. 
The  young  Indians  in  Hindu  Heaven  are 
extremely  well  drawn,  but  one  would  not 
call  them  representative  types.  They 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  read  for 
examinations  which  they  fully  expect  to 
pass  in  spite  of  their  ignorance.  They 
point  out  to  their  lecturers  that  it  will 
seriously  hinder  their  chances  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  life,  if  they  do  not  succeed. 
The  staff  of  the  American  College  are 
less  naive  and  certainly  less  attractive. 
In  fact  they  are  so  seriously  affected  by 
life  in  the  East  that  most  of  them 
become  badly  unbalanced  and  extremely 
abnormal. 

In  spite  of  these  defects  Hindu  Heaven 
is  a  book  to  read.  It  has  power  and  it 
is  written  with  great  sincerity. 

Mr.  Dennis  Kincaid’s  Durbar  is  the 
best  novel  about  life  in  India  that  I  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  story  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  history  of  a 
Maratha  state,  and  although  the  period 
is  exceedingly  eventful,  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  setting  are  entirely  authentic, 
and  the  author  has  succeeded  in  catching 
the  spirit  of  change  which  is  a  feature  of 
life  in  India  today.  The  writing  is 
vivid  and  colourful,  and  Mr.  Kincaid  has 
not  aUowed  the  humours  and  in  con- 
gruities  of  the  scene  to  escape  him. 

Any  sincere  attempt  by  an  Indian  to 
write  in  English  about  his  own  country¬ 
men  is  welcome,  and  although  The 
Changeling  cannot  be  considered  from  a 
seriously  critical  standpoint,  it  is  an 
honest  chronicle  of  the  spiritual  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Hindu  in  India  and  in  Europe. 
Melodrama  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Indian,  and  imtil  Hassan  Ali  learns  to 
exercise  more  moderation  in  his  style 
it  will  be  impossible  to  accept  him  as 
one  who  is  qualified  to  speak  for  his 
covmtiymen.  Writers  about  India, 
Western  and  Oriental,  seem  to  find  it 
difficult  to  use  a  temperate  judgment  in 
their  books.  Eric  Gillett. 
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THE  SINNER,  by  I.  J.  Singer.  Gollancz. 
7s.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  BOTTELL,  by  James  Hanley. 
Boriswood,  8s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  MAN  DIES,  by  Elizabeth 
Sprigge.  Heinemann.  7s.  64. 


Mr.  Singer’s  extraordinary  book  is 
written  with  restraint  and  power,  but 
the  author  has  kept  himself  emotionally 
so  remote  and  aloof  from  his  characters 
that  after  the  first  section  the  sufferings 
of  his  hero,  Nahum,  cease  to  arouse  our 
sympathy.  It  is  a  book  without,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  any  real  precedent,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  The  story 
deals  with  the  life  of  a  Rabbinic  court 
in  Central  Europe,  on  the  Russo-Galician 
border.  Although  the  whole  motif  and 
setting  is  pure  Jewish  medievalism  the 
action  astoundingly  enough  takes  place 
during  the  era  of  steam-engines — ^which 
is  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  dating  the  story. 

In  their  "  blurb  ”,  which  is  more  than 
usually  puerile,  the  publishers  omit  to 
mention  the  not  unimportant  fact  that 
The  Sinner  is  a  translation  from  the 
original  Yiddish.  From  a  literary  point 
of  view  this  makes  the  book  doubly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  very  little  notable 
modern  Yiddish  fiction,  this  book  must 
rank  very  high  indeed,  though  in  a  tongue 
in  which  it  has  few  competitors. 

Nahmn  and  his  step-mother-in-law 
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Malkah  sin  together,  and  spiritual  and 
physical  retribution  follows  with  a  ruth¬ 
less  and  biblical  certainty.  It  is  in  its 
tragic  inevitability  that  the  book’s 
greatest  strength  lies,  but  both  the 
strange  decor  of  the  teeming  hordes  of 
Chassidim  at  the  Rabbinic  court  and  the 
ancient  and  direct  faith  and  ritual  are 
almosy  beyond  understanding  to  the 
ordinary  Gentile  reader.  It  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  book,  one  to  read  and  wonder  at. 

The  author  of  Captain  Bottell  has 
already  earned  a  name  for  himself,  and 
although  I  was  a  little  disappointed  by 
it,  this  story  is  in  many  ways  remarkable. 
But  Mr.  Hanley  has  two  lessons  to  learn. 
It  makes  the  reader  self-conscious  and 
is  damaging  to  the  even  flow  of  the  story 
when  the  characters  utter  their  thoughts 
in  the  first  person  as  if  they  were  speaking 
aloud.  They  are  as  embarrassing  as 
Shakespeare’s  ”  asides  ”  on  a  modem 
stage — one  wonders  how  the  other 
characters  can  escape  overhearing — and 
the  novelist  can  get  over  the  difficulty 
as  the  dramatist  cannot  by  recording 
thoughts  in  "  indirect  speech  ”  in  the 
third  person.  The  more  serious  fault, 
however,  is  that  of  constant  repetition. 
In  any  case  the  story  is  almost  swamped 
with  the  spate  of  words,  and  after  a  time 
the  frequent  reiteration  of  trivial  state¬ 
ments  becomes  positively  distressing. 

The  theme  is  the  rapid  disintegration 
(too  rapid,  I  think,  for  probability)  of 
the  sanity  of  a  hardened  sea-captain, 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  sole  passenger 
on  his  7,ooo-ton  tramp-steamer  Oroya. 
Captain  Bottell  is  fifty-eight,  and  the 
onslaught  of  passion  is  too  great  a  strain 
for  him.  The  end  comes  after  about  ten 
days  of  the  voyage  with  the  Captain,  a 
raving  limatic,  alone  on  a  sinking  ship 
amid  an  inferno  of  halucinatory  demons. 
This  final  chapter  is  repulsive  and  would 
be  more  so  if  it  really  carried  conviction. 
It  is  the  madness  of  a  medieval  hell  with 
devils  and  fire  translated  into  terms  of 
the  stokehold. 
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Mr.  Hanley  describes  ships  and  storms 
admirably,  but  his  psychology  is  too 
ambitious.  Mulcare,  the  Stoker  who  was 
Different,  remained  an  uncertain  symbol 
throughout,  and  a  certain  priggishness 
about  him  alienated  my  sympathy. 
However,  the  book  has  force,  and,  like 
The  Sinner,  is  out  of  the  common  run 
of  novels  and  well  worth  reading. 

Miss  Sprigge  has  chosen  the  nowadays 
familiar  subject  of  a  large  family — of  the 
genus  Forsyte — dominated  by  a  tyran¬ 
nical  Old  Man.  It  is  a  youthful  and 
gropingly  sincere  piece  of  work.  The 
characters  never  cease  to  discuss  them¬ 
selves  and  their  relations,  and  there  are 
the  misfortunes  usual  in  any  story  of 
human  society  over  a  period  of  years. 
Some  of  her  characters,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  are  very  cleverly  drawn. 
Caroline,  Nicholas  and  Angela  have 
clearly  been  copied  closely  from  the  life. 
If  her  tastes  lie  in  that  direction  Miss 
Sprigge  at  some  time  in  the  future  will 
probably  write  a  good  modem  play  ;  her 
style  is  well  suited  to  the  dramatic  form. 
The  Old  Man  Dies  shows  a  considerable 
advance  upon  her  earlier  work,  but  she 
has  still  to  leam  that  it  is  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  write  a  novel  almost 
entirely  in  dialogue. 

Helen  Gosse. 


THE  ASTONISHING  ISLAND,  by 
Winifred  Holtby.  Illustrated  by  Batt. 
Lovat  Dickson.  7s.  Gd. 


Mr.  Robinson  Lippingtree  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  a  native  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  is 
wrecked  upon  the  shore  of  a  remarkable 
but  easily  recognized  island.  Through 
his  innocent  and  unprejudiced  eyes  our 
national  frailties  and  idiocies  are  laid 
bare.  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  no  heroic  figure, 
but  he  endeavours  to  find  out  all  he 
possibly  can  of  the  habits  of  the 
Islanders,  and  his  adventures  are  both 
diverting  and  nmnerous.  One  charac¬ 


teristic  of  the  Islanders  which  surprised 
me  more  than  a  little  was  the  >^ling 
way  in  which  the  most  vmpromising 
people  in  the  most  impropitious  cir¬ 
cumstances  entered  into  long  and  patient 
explanations  of  their  lives  for  Mr. 
Mackintosh’s  benefit. 

Much  of  the  text  has  previously 
appeared  in  the  Radio  Times,  and  Miss 
Holtby  modestly  refers  to  her  book  as 
a  "  comic  strip  But  besides  hmnour, 
of  which  there  is  abimdance,  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  book  is  satire,  none  the  less 
shrewd  because  it  is  gentle. 

Batt’s  illustrations  with  their  crude 
vigour  and  comprehension  of  human 
frailty  act  as  a  perfect  foil  to  Miss 
Holtby’s  mood ;  in  fact,  to  my  mind, 
they  are,  I  confess,  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  book. 

Helen  Gosse. 


CRUISING  IN  AND  AROUND  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN.  Edited  by  J. 

Burrow  &  Co.  25.  Gd. 

Now  that  pleasure  cruising  has  ousted 
both  the  Lido  and  the  South  of  France 
in  popular  esteem  it  is  not  imtimely 
that  an  enterprising  publisher  should 
produce  a  little  handbook  for  the 
nautical  education  of  the  land-lubber. 

In  a  brief  150  pages,  this  book  tells 
all  we  ought  to  know  about  navigation, 
the  parts  of  a  ship,  how  to  tell  officers' 
rank  by  their  uniforms,  deck  games  and 
the  intimidating  perplexities  of  tipping. 
There  is  also  a  topographical  section 
devoted  to  the  chief  places  of  interest 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
Isles. 

After  reading  this  little  book  the 
cruising  tyro  can  have  no  excuse  for 
calling  a  companion-way  a  staircase,  or 
mistaking  the  chief  steward  for  the 
wireless  operator,  while  such  expressions 
as  “  the  port  beam  ”  or  “  a  cable’s 
length  ”  will  have  lost  their  cryptic 
significance  for  ever.  M.  M. 
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HOME  LIFE  IN  CHINA 


THE  HOUSE  OF  EXILE,  by  Nora 

Wain.  Cresset  Press.  16s. 

The  author  of  this  charming  book  has 
had  experience  of  China  such  as  few 
Westerners  ever  enjoy.  Thanks  to  a 
friendship  between  her  ancestor  and  one 
of  the  old  Canton  hong  merchants,  who 
traded  together  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  she  was  invited,  in  1920,  to  stay  in 
the  mansion  (founded  when  Kublai  Khan 
was  reigning)  of  a  northern  branch  of  the 
Lin  family.  Once  she  had  learned 
Chinese — the  First  Lady,  that  is  the 
chief  wife  of  the  head  of  the  clan, 
declined  to  see  her  until  she  had — she 
was  adopted  as  "'daughter-by-affection 
now  and  for  ever,  not  just  to  Shun-ko, 
my  sponsor,  but  to  the  entire  clan  of 
Lin". 

Miss  Wain  poetizes  her  surroundings 
more  than  her  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Pearl 
Buck,  who  spares  us  none  of  the  dirt  and 
sordidness  which  distress  many  foreigners 
in  China.  Yet  her  picture  is  essentially 
true  and  vividly  revealing.  Here  one 
may  see  how  a  Chinese  lady  passes  her 
day ;  the  duties  appropriate  to  each 
season  of  the  calendar ;  the  immense 
importance  of  land  in  China  and  the 
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intricate  laws  which  govern  its  tenure  by 
"  red  cards " — all  ownership  of  land 
being  vested  'in  the  Government,  which 
can  resume  possession  without  compensa¬ 
tion  if  public  interest  demands  it ;  the 
head  of  the  family  superintending  the 
preparation  of  his  coffin  and  grave- 
clothes  ;  the  celebration  of  birthdays, 
weddings  and  spring  and  autumn 
sacrifices.  Also  one  can  learn  much  of  the 
Chinese  mentality  and  its  peculiar  habit 
of  seeing  all  time,  past,  present,  and 
future,  in  a  single  plane,  its  lofty  self- 
sufficiency,  yet,  withal,  its  amazing  sub¬ 
missiveness  to  mob  dictation. 

This  particularly  comes  out  when 
Miss  Wain  (having  married  an  English¬ 
man  in  the  Chinese  service)  arrives  in 
Canton.  There  she  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Borodin,  the  Russian 
agent,  and  the  dark  years  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  hold  on  Yoimg  China.  Her  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  latter  shows  once  again, 
from  a  new  angle,  how  the  violent  anti- 
British  persecution  of  1925-27  was 
deliberately  fomented  by  the  Russians, 
as  also  (an  age-long  truth)  that  the 
Chinese  are  only  anti-foreign  at  official 
dictation.  The  folly  of  British  policy  in 
those  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we 
threw  away  Hankow  to  a  Government 
already  deserted  by  all  the  best  Nation¬ 
alists,  and  consisting  only  of  Eugene 
Chen,  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Borodin. 

The  book  ends  tranquilly  in  the 
House  of  Lin  once  more.  The  House 
has  begun  to  buy  aeroplanes  and 
motor-cars  for  its  amusement,  but  the 
essential  genius  of  China  is  undisturbed. 
"  It  is  just  a  period  ”,  says  Shvm-ko’s 
husband.  "  When  you  are  adequately 
educated  in  Chinese  history  you  will 
comprehend.  We  have  had  these  inter¬ 
vals  of  unrest,  sixty  to  a  himdred  years 
in  length,  between  dynasties  throughout 
the  forty-six  centuries  of  our  history 
O.  M.  Green. 


